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Senate Begins Consideration of German Contractual 
Agreements and North Atlantic Treaty Protocol 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON! 


Two documents are before the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. One of these 
is the Convention on Relations between the Three 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany, to 
which is annexed the Charter of the Arbitration 
Tribunal.? 

The other is a protocol to the North Atlantic 
Treaty.* A number of other documents have also 
been transmitted by the President for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, to fill out the series of 
related actions, of which these two are a part. 
These include three additional conventions with 
the Federal Republic, which will implement 
various aspects of the main convention before 
you;* the treaty constituting the European De- 
fense Community (Epc); a declaration by the 
United States, together with the British and the 
French, at the time of the signing of this treaty; ° 
and the Schuman Plan treaty for a European coal 
and steel community. 

Taken together, these measures make it possible 
to strengthen the defenses of Western Europe, 
and to include Germany as a participant in, and 
as a contributor to, those defense arrangements. 

The first document before you for advice and 
consent to ratification has to do with ending the 
Occupation of the German Republic and return- 
ing Germany to the community of free nations as 
an equal member. 

Germany has been occupied for almost 7 years. 
In that time we have sought to assist the Germans 
in developing democratic institutions and insti- 
tutions of self-government in the towns and cities, 
in states, and in the Federal Government. We 
have sought, and I think successfully, to conduct 
an enlightened Occupation that looked toward 


1Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on June 10 and released to the press on the same date. 

?For summary of this convention and its annex, see 
BuLtetTIn of June 9, 1952, p. 888. 

* For text, see ibid., p. 896. 

‘For summaries of these additional conventions, see 
ibid., pp. 890-894. 

* Ibid., p. 897. 
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peaceful and harmonious relations in the future. 

But at some point in any occupation, the law of 
diminishing returns must inevitably come into 
play. It had become clear to us that the Germans 
who were not living under Soviet occupation had 
made considerable progress toward democratic 
self-rule, and that a prolonged extension of the 
Occupation would have a negative and stultifying 
effect on the very democratic processes we were 
doing our utmost to induce. 

More than a year of negotiation has gone into 
the preparation of the arrangements now before 
you. On our side, the negotiations have been car- 
ried forward largely by John J. McCloy, our High 
Commissioner in Germany, who deserves the grati- 
tude of his countrymen for the statemanship and 
vision he has brought to bear on this task. Mr. 
McCloy is here with me today and is prepared to 
put himself at your feet for a detailed dis- 
cussion of any aspects of these arrangements. 

On the German side these conventions were 
freely negotiated. They are not imposed arrange- 
ments. They have been painstakingly and volun- 
tarily worked out to provide for the best interests 
of all parties and for our common interest in peace. 

It has not been possible to conclude a treaty of 
peace with Germany because the Soviet Union 
has refused to agree to any terms for unifying 
Germany in conditions of freedom. 

The convention before you will, however, estab- 
lish approximately normal relations with the 
largest part of Germany. These agreements put 
an end to the Occupation in all of Germany not 
occupied by the Soviet Union. This does not ap- 
ply to Berlin, where the special situation requires 
us to maintain our full rights as an Occupation 
power. 

The independence of the Federal Republic of 
Germany is established by these agreements, sub- 
ject only to certain reservations made necessary 
by the present state of international relations. 
These reservations concern the stationing and 
security of Allied forces in Germany, including 
the right to proclaim a state of emergency in cer- 
tain extreme circumstances, and to matters deal- 
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ing with the ultimate unification of Germany and 
a peace settlement for Germany as a whole. 

It remains our purpose to help bring about a 
free and united Germany, and nothing in the pres- 
ent arrangements will serve as a bar to the 
fulfillment of this aim. 

The freedom and equality which the Federal 
Republic will enjoy under the contractual conven- 
tions are not all that could be provided or that 
would be desirable if it were possible to conclude a 
peace treaty with a unified Germany. But the new 
status which the Federal Republic will enjoy will 
grant her the greatest autonomy that is possible 
under present international conditions. Specifi- 
cally, the Occupation regime will be terminated. 
This means that the Occupation Statute will be 
repealed, the High Commissioner’s and Land 
Commissioners’ Offices will be abolished, Allied 
Occupation Troops in Germany will become troops 
for the common defense, Western Germany will 
regain control of her domestic and foreign affairs, 
and normal diplomatic relations between the Fed- 
eral Republic and the Three Powers will be 
established. 

This convention on relations with the Federal 
Republic was not, and could not be, prepared as 
an isolated document, because it does not by itself 
meet the full problem confronting the free people 
of Germany and those of other free countries. In 
order to provide for the security of the Federal 
Republic, and to enable free Germany to partici- 
pate in its own defense, without recreating those 
military institutions and traditions that have en- 
dangered all Europe in the past, arrangements 
have been worked out under which the Federal 
Republic is joining in a European Defense Com- 
munity—the common defense organization of six 
continental European countries. 

These include, in addition to the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Luxembourg. 

As a member of this community, the Federal 
Republic will be able to make a vital contribution 
to the common defense of Western Europe without 
the creation of a national German military estab- 
lishment. The European Defense Community, 
with a common budget and common procurement 
of military equipment, common uniforms, and 
common training, is a very remarkable advance. 
It represents a voluntary merging of national 
power into a common structure of defense. 

The principal immediate purpose of the Euro- 
ae Defense Community is to give the people of 

urope more adequate protection against the 
threat of aggression. In this sense, it is part of a 
broader effort undertaken by the entire North 
Atlantic community to create the defensive 
strength we need to assure peace and security. 

The European Army created under these ar- 
rangements will serve under General Ridgway as 
Supreme Commander, alongside American and 
British forces and the forces of other North At- 
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lantic Treaty countries which are not members of 
the Europen Defense Community. 

Five members of the new European Defense 
Community are also members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, but the Federal Re- 
public is not. We have therefore joined with the 
other members of Nato in signing a protocol to 
the North Atlantic Treaty which is the other docu- 
ment requiring ratification. This protocol extends 
the guarantee of mutual assistance expressed in 
article V of the treaty ® to the Federal Republic 
and to the forces of the community, by providing 
specifically that an attack on the territory of any 
member of the community, or on the community’s 
forces, shall be considered an attack against all the 
parties to the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Federal Republic will join with the other 
members of the European Defense Community in 
extending a reciprocal guarantee to the members 
to Nato. 

Because of this necessarily close relationship, it 
is evident that the United States, while not a party 
to the European Defense Community, has a - ty 
and abiding interest in the success and effective- 
ness of these arrangements. 

These arrangements bear upon the defense of 
Western Europe and the whole Atlantic commu- 
nity, which the President and the Congress have 
clearly indicated on many occasions is of vital in- 
terest to the security of the United States. 

There must be no misunderstanding in an 
quarter about how we would regard any act which 
would affect the integrity or unity of the European 
Defense Community. 

For this reason, we have joined with the Gov- 
ernments of Britain and France in a declaration 
which makes it clear that we would regard any 
such act as a threat to our own security, and that 
we would act in accordance with article IV of the 
North Atlantic Treaty.” 

That article requires the parties to consult 
whenever any party so requests on the basis that 


* Article V of the North Atlantic Treaty reads as follows: 


“The Parties agree that an armed attack against one or 
more of them in Europe or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, 
in exercise of the right of individual or collective self- 
defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so at- 
tacked by taking forthwith, individually and in concert 
with the other Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a 
result thereof shall immediately be reported to the Se- 
curity Council. Such measures shall be terminated when 
the Security Council has taken the measures necessary 
to restore and maintain international peace and security.” 


* Article IV reads as follows: 


“The Parties will consult together whenever, in the 
opinion of any of them, the territorial integrity, political 
independence or security of any of the Parties is 
threatened.” 
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the territorial integrity, political independence 
or security of any of them is threatened. 

This committee, in its report on the North At- 
lantic Treaty, underlined the fact that such con- 
sultation could be requested only when the ele- 
ment of threat was present, and that the con- 
sultation would take place under circumstances 
of great gravity. 

The President, in his message of transmittal of 
these documents,’ stressed the great stake which 
the United States has acquired in the mainte- 
nance of the institutions and relationships now 
being established. He has emphasized that the 
United States would consider any act which 
affects the integrity or existence of the European 
Defense Community as a matter of concern to its 
own interests and security. 

By their declaration, the Three Powers have 
given public notice of the fact that any action 
against the integrity or unity of the European 
Defense Community would be a threat against 
their own security, and as such, a proper matter 
for consultation. 

Such a threat would be not only a matter of 
common concern but of individual concern to the 
countries involved. In this atmosphere they 
would meet together to consider the exact nature 
of the threat, its immediacy and its seriousness. 
The parties would then consider, subject to the 
constitutional requirements of each country, how 
best to concert their efforts in order to take the 
common action necessary to ward off the threatened 
danger. 

In the Three Power Declaration, we have also 
expressed the determination previously affirmed 
by the Senate to station forces, as necessary and 
appropriate, on the Continent of Europe, includ- 
ing the territory of the German Republic. 

Basically, this declaration, like all the other 
documents before you, expresses an awareness of 
realities imposed upon us by modern history— 
that common danger creates a common interest 
and requires common action. 

I will not take your time at this point with a 
discussion of any further details of these arrange- 
ments. David Bruce, Under Secretary of State, 
who has an intimate familiarity with the arrange- 
ments for the European Defense Community, will 
be at your disposal to discuss any aspects of these 
arrangements of interest to you. 

I wish to express only one further point: That 
is, the great importance of early ratification of 
these two documents by the United States. Taken 
together, these agreements greatly advance all 
that we have been trying to do since the end of 
the war, to build strength and unity among the 
free nations. 

Prompt ratification by the United States will 
most certainly have the effect of encouraging all 
those nations who look to the United States for 


®* BULLETIN of June 16, 1952, p. 947. 
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leadership. I am confident that prompt and 
affirmative action by the United States on these 
matters will be followed by similar action on the 
part of our Allies. 


STATEMENT BY UNDER SECRETARY BRUCE ® 


“The Protocol to the North Atlantic Treaty on 
Guarantees given by the Parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty to the Members of the Epc” is one 
of the documents which the President has trans- 
mitted to the Senate for its advice and consent 
to ratification. It is set forth on page 23 of the 
printed documents before the Committee.” 

The essential concept of this document is to 
cover the Epc and its forces, vessels, and aircraft 
with a North Atlantic Treaty guaranty in the 
event of armed attack within the meaning of ar- 
ticle V of the North Atlantic Treaty and in re- 
turn to receive from the European Defense 
Community an equivalent guaranty to Nato mem- 
bers. 

Obviously the new aspect here is a recognition 
that the German Federal Republic is an essen- 
tial element of the European Defense Community 
and therefore should receive the same rights as the 
other Epc countries and in return should give to 
Nato the same assurances required of the other 
Epc members. The preamble to the protocol be- 
fore you expressly recognizes that the European 
Defense Community will strengthen the defense 
of the North Atlantic area. 

This committee is fully familiar with the geo- 
graphic scope of article V of the North Atlantic 
Treaty as defined in article VI thereof." You re- 
cently considered this anew in connection with 
the Greece-Turkey protocol.’? The protocol be- 
fore you now extends article VI to cover the ter- 
ritory of the German Federal Republic and the 
German contingents of Epc in the area covered 
by article VI as established by the Greece-Turkey 
protocol. 

The protocol you are considering is expressly 
contingent on reciprocity. It will remain effec- 
tive only so long as the parties to Epc grant 
equivalent guaranties to the parties of the North 
Atlantic Treaty as are extended to Enc countries 


® Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on June 10 and released to the press on the same date. 

0S. Executives Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess., June 2, 
1952. 

“Article VI of the North Atlantic Treaty reads as 
follows: 


“For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one 
or more of the Parties is deemed to include an armed 
attack on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe 
or North America, on the Algerian departments of France, 
on the occupation forces of any Party in Europe, on the 
islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the 
vessels or aircraft in this area of any of the Parties.” 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 22, 1951, p. 651. 
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by this protocol, and for so long as both the Epo 
Treaty and the Nat remain in force. 

The protocol by which the Epc nations will ex- 
tend guaranties to the Nato nations has been pre- 
sented to you for information and appears on 
page 228 of the published documents before this 
committee. 

This protocol says that Epc nations have the 
same obligations with respect to an armed attack 
on the territory of any party of the North Atlantic 
Treaty in the area covered by article VI (1) of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, or upon the forces, 
vessels, or aircraft of any Naro nation in the 
territory covered by article VI (2) of the North 
Atlantic Treaty as the obligations assumed by the 
Nato nations by the protocol under consideration. 
In effect, Germany has assumed the obligations of 
article V of the treaty with respect to Nato 
nations. Ofcourse this protocol cannot run longer 
than the term of the North Atlantic Treaty itself 
and would likewise terminate if Epc were to be 
dissolved. This is clearly and expressly set forth 
in article III of the treaty. 

Although the Epc protocol is not yet effective, 
article II of the Nato protocol expressly provides 
that the protocol before you for action at this time 
does not become effective until the Epc protocol 
is effective. 

I do not believe I need to enlarge before this 
committee on the obligations created by this proto- 
col. It is subject to all of the interpretation, 
definitions, and limitations governing article V 
of the North Atlantic Treaty with which this 
committee is so familiar. 

We have all considered the North Atlantic 
Treaty one of our stoutest bulwarks against ag- 
gression and one of the greatest deterrents to ag- 
gression. Therein it serves the cause of peace. 
This protocol is intended to serve the cause of 
peace by recognizing the role of Epc as an organ 
for collective security integrated with Nato. 


STATEMENT BY HIGH COMMISSIONER 
McCLOY 


I would like to present to you the reasons that 
in my opinion justify approval by the Senate of 
the agreements signed at Bonn on May 26, 1952, 
between the United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. 

These agreements are the natural consequence 
of two facts: (1) since 1945 Western Germany 
has made steady and substantial progress toward 
democratic government, and (2) the integration 


* Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on June 12 and released to the press on the same date. 
Mr. McCloy returned to Washington on June 3 for the 
purpose of testifying before congressional committees 
considering the German Agreements, the Epo Treaty, 
and the North Atlantic Treaty protocol. 
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of the Federal Republic with the Western Nations 
is essential to the peace, freedom, and security of 
the free peoples. I believe that this bold but 
calculated policy of partnership with Germany 
will widen the horizon on a new, constructive era 
in the history of Europe and of the Atlantic 
world. 

The signing of the agreements at Bonn and of 
the European Defense Treaty at Paris was an act 
of historic importance. Up to now the people of 
this country have not had an opportunity to ap- 
preciate the full significance of these events. They 
mark not only an immediate turning point in post- 
war history. They begin a movement that may 
profoundly influence future history. 

Seven years ago Germany was a physical, eco- 
nomic, and moral ruin. In and around Germany 
the deepest hatreds and the most tragic sorrows 
of our civilization had concentrated. Germany 
was potentially an open target for nihilism, for 
the revival of, nazism, for communism. There 
was danger that 67,000,000 people in the strategic 
center of Europe might be harnessed to forces 
seeking the destruction of free government 
throughout the world. 

In 1945 the Western Allies hoped that the Soviet 
Union would join them in the task of reconstruc- 
tion of Germany on democratic foundations. It 
soon became apparent that the Soviets were seek- 
ing the complete domination of Germany on a 
totalitarian basis. With these Soviet intentions 
in mind, the Western Powers decided that at least 
in their zones of occupation and in the Western 
Sector of Berlin they would attempt to help the 
German people construct a democratic, peaceful 
society. This has been done. 

Obviously, the Federal Republic is not yet a 
full-fledged democracy. It is only 3 years old. 
There are still clear traces of Nazi evils in Ger- 
many. There are men and women in the business 
and professional life of Germany who were once 
active Nazis. In one or two localities in the Fed- 
eral Republic 10 percent of the people have voted 
for neo-Nazi platforms and leaders. There is 
also a Communist threat in Germany, though the 
Communist vote as such is less than 5 percent of 
the total vote and the party in the Federal Re- 
public is one of the weakest in Europe. As long 
as such extremist groups exist, as long as certain 
traditionalist forces try to bar progress, there is 
danger, and danger should not be minimized. 

The compelling fact, however, in the Federal 
Republic is that a great majority of the German 
people solidly support the parliamentary system of 
government and that democratic institutions and 
thought are growing in all parts of Germany. 
Moreover, as German integration with the West 
develops and a closer association with the free 
peoples of the West comes about, the extremist 
groups will lose much, if not all, of the minority 
following they now have. 
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Promising Developments in Germany 


Politically, a stable constitutional form of gov- 
ernment is developing in the Federal Republic. 
From the local, county, and state up to the na- 
tional level, firmly established representative gov- 
erning bodies are in control. The German 
Bundestag, a freely elected parliament, carries on 
its business in freedom, without fear or Wig oe 
sion. Its debates are generally on a high level. 
The Bundestag has many achievements: It has 
passed the Schuman Plan and it has developed a 
whole system of progressive social legislation. 
Although, unfortunately, the Social Democrats, 
who are in opposition to the Government of Chan- 
cellor Adenauer, oppose many policies that ad- 
vance the cause of peace and European integration, 
one must recognize that this party is firmly anti- 
Communist and pro-democratic. 

Economically, the advances made by the Federal 
Republic are amazing. Stimulated by the aid of 
the United States the industrious German people 
have made large advances in repairing the devas- 
tation of war. The great cities of Western Ger- 
many, such as Frankfort, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Hamburg, and Diisseldorf, are being rebuilt. Pro- 
duction in the Federal Republic is over 140 percent 
of 1936. Exports are now beyond $4,000,000,000 a 
year and the dollar gap has ne closing. While 
Germany, like other European countries, will 
certainly require some economic aid in order to 
make its full contribution to defense, economic aid 
has been on a diminishing scale as recovery pro- 
ceeds. 

In the day to day life of the nation there are 
promising developments. Citizens of all ages and 
groups are participating increasingly in com- 
munity and national activities. 

The youth of the Federal Republic are showing 
healthy attitudes. They are not eager to parade 
about in brown, red, or blue shirts. They do not 
want to march or to be in uniform any more than 
young Americans. I am certain, however, that in 
defense of their own freedom young Germans will 

erform their duty well and, if their present mood 
10lds, they will do so without the fanfare and the 
slogans of the past. 

German youth is patriotic, but not nationalistic. 
A large number of young Germans is European- 
minded. Those young people are seeking the 
wider horizons of the European-Atlantic com- 
munity and they must not be disappointed in their 
search. 

The women of Germany are playing a larger 
role than ever before. Women comprise more 
than half of the German electorate and among 
them are some of the bravest spirits in Germany. 
Women are forming many organizations and 
groups. They are speaking up on local and 
national issues. They serve as valuable members 
of city councils and state legislatures. Thirty- 
seven women sit in the German Parliament. 
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One thousand newspapers and the decentralized 
radio stations of the Federal Republic are free and 
speak out freely and actively on all issues. The 
Association of German Trade Unions, with more 
than 5,000,000 members, is in democratic hands. 
These developments in German life do not ap- 
pear to be een dramatic for headlines but 
they are responsible for the fact that after 
vigorous debate on all issues, after the political 
crises and controversies which are at least as 
natural in Germany as they are in this country, 
the Federal Republic has con taking the —_ 
that associate it with the free peoples of the 
European-Atlantic community. 


Soviet Campaign of Terror and Conquest 


There is one massive threat to this peaceful, 
progressive development in Germany. It comes 
from the Kremlin. The Communists are now en- 
gaged in a mighty campaign to prevent German 
ratification of the agreements and German par- 
ticipation in the growing European community. 

The Communists are alternating blandishments 
of peace with threats of war to achieve their aims 
in Germany. Soviet propaganda uses all tech- 
niques and weapons. Soviet-controlled radio 
stations pour out threats and promises 24 hours 
each day. Soviet-controlled presses turn out 
millions of copies of newspapers, pamphlets, and 
books aimed at the German people. Communist 
films with poisonous propaganda aimed chiefly 
at the United States are widely distributed. You 
should see some of them to appreciate their vio- 
lence. Messages from the Kremlin, maneuvers of 
the Soviet Army, youth demonstrations, street 
riots, proclamations of the Communist puppet 
government of East Germany are all tied into this 
mighty effort. 

Few men and women who have not lived or 
worked in Germany nor maintained close contact 
with German developments can have any con- 
cept of the strength of Communist propaganda 
directed toward Germany or of the organization 
and infiltration tactics of the Communists. Only 
those who have to contend with it every day, repel 
it, and take the offensive against it can fully com- 
prehend the imagination, energy, and the deter- 
mination which go into this Soviet psychological 
campaign against the Federal Republic and the 
United States. 

The Soviet propaganda campaign against the 
Federal Republic is not the only Communist 
threat and warning to the Germans and to the 
other free peoples. There are other moves in the 
Soviet plan of domination. In West Berlin the 
Soviets are re-commencing their harassing tactics; 
in the East zone of Germany the Soviets are build- 
ing up the so-called “Volkspolizei—” People’s 
Police—and the “Bereitschaften—” shock troops. 
This entire campaign of terror and conquest is 
directed against the 50,000,000 people of West 
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Germany and West Berlin. It is inconceivable 
that the free Germans could withstand the impact 
of these blows if the Western nations did not stand 
at their side. 

What I have said will make clear, I hope, why 
agreements with the Federal Republic are neces- 
sary. First, the people of Western Germany have 
shown their maturity and earned their right to 
the freedom which the new agreements provide. 
Secondly, the agreements strengthen the move- 
ment towards the integration of the European- 
Atlantic community. Thirdly, it is both im- 
possible and undesirable to try to keep Germany 
under occupation. Occupied peoples cannot be 
free peoples. Occupied peoples do not make last- 
ing partners. In the interest of democracy, in the 
interest of European integration, in the interest 
of building up the defensive strength of the free 
world, these agreements are vital. 

There is another reason for these agreements. 
It is unthinkable that the German people, a 
vigorous, active people, can remain neutral be- 
tween the Communist-dominated world and the 
free world. They are not the type of people who 
stand aside. Moreover, postwar history has 
taught us that the Communists take over states 
which cannot protect themselves. The idea of a 
neutral, unarmed Germany is a pealing but it 
bears no relationship to eal uch a Germany 
would inevitably fall under Soviet control. Its 
resources and manpower would be geared to the 
Communist machine directed against the free 
peoples. 

The leaders of the Federal Republic and a 
majority of the German people know that such 
neutrality would be a phantom and that it would 
quickly lead to ne 

The negotiations which were carried on in Bonn 
and in Paris took full cognizance of all these 
factors and forces. The negotiations were suc- 
cessful because all parties to the conventions 
recognized the urgent need for agreement. 

In Bonn, I was the responsible U.S. representa- 
tive at the negotiations. I am happy to state 
that on all sides, British, French, and German, 
the negotiations were carried on in a friendly, 
though serious manner. We had to liquidate a 
tragic venture and solve many complex problems. 
Yet we were all determined to avoid the after- 
math of previous peace conferences when the 
victor set forth the terms and the vanquished 
signed. Certain programs and policies started 
by the Western Powers after the war were recog- 
nized by the Germans as necessary to the develop- 
ment of a progressive German community. Pro- 
vision had to be made for them as well as for 
the continued stationing of large non-German 
forces in the Federal Republic. 

There were crises, there were long hours of 
debate over important political, financial, and 
defense problems. There were compromises. 
All in all, however, the nations at the conference 
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table had a great vision before them—the vision 
of a united, strong, freedom-loving, and freedom- 
defending European and Atlantic community. 
The agreements signed at Bonn, and at Paris, 
were born of reason and hope. They were not 
dictated by revenge or resentment. Throughout 
our meetings the sustained statesmanship and 
determination of the German Chancellor were 
great contributions to the success of the negotia- 
tions. 

The President has already submitted for the 
consideration of the Senate a copy of the Con- 
vention on Relations between the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany, with an annex containing the Char- 
ter of the Arbitration Tribunal. Other docu- 
ments signed at Bonn which are in the nature of 
implementing or administrative agreements have 
been transmitted for your information. Also you 
have summaries of all documents. 


Convention on Relations Between the Three 
Powers and the Federal Republic of Germany 


I shall now cover briefly the most important 
points in the Convention on Relations between the 
Three Powers and the Federal Republic and the 
main provisions of the Charter of the Arbitration 
Tribunal. 

This convention is the political agreement es- 
tablishing the basic principles which will govern 
the new relationships with the Federal Republic. 
It grants the Federal Republic widest authority 
over its internal and external affairs; it defines 
the rights retained by the Three Powers; it sets 
forth the objectives of a common policy for all. 
The granting of freedom to the Federal Republic 
is achieved in the following way: 


The Occupation Statute is repealed ; 

The Allied High Commission and the Land 
Commissions are abolished ; 

Henceforth the Three Powers will conduct their 
relations with the Federal Republic through 
ambassadors ; 

The foreign armed forces stationed in the Fed- 
eral territory are no longer occupation forces, 
their sole mission now being to secure the 
defense of the free world; 

The Federal Republic, released from all control, 
will thus be able, on its own responsibility, 
to develop its democratic and federal insti- 
tutions within the framework of its basic law. 


The rights retained by the Allies derive from 
the fact that Germany is divided and that it is 
impossible, in the current international situation, 
to conclude a peace treaty. The rights retained 
by the Three Powers relate to (1) the stationing 
of armed forces in Germany and the protection 
of their security; (2) Berlin; and (3) questions 
relating to Germany as a whole, including the 
problems of unification and the peace settlement. 
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The convention places obligations on each party 
to preserve these rights. Thus, while the Federal 
Republic must abstain from any action prejudic- 
ing these rights and agrees to facilitate their ex- 
ercise by the Three Powers, the latter, in return, 
undertake to consult the Federal Republic in 
respect of their implementation. 

Likewise, although the Three Powers have the 
power, in certain circumstances endangering the 
security of the forces, to declare a state of emer- 
gency over all or part of the Federal territory 
they can do so only if the Federal Republic an 
Epc are unable to meet the emergency. In such 
circumstances they will utilize to the greatest pos- 
sible extent the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the other German authorities. Fur- 
thermore, the measures they may take during this 
exceptional period are restricted to the minimum 
necessary to restore the situation. 

As regards Berlin, the Federal Republic prom- 
ises to furnish its utmost cooperation for the 
political, cultural, economic, and financial recon- 
struction of the city. 

The convention clarifies the new status of the 
Federal Republic and it outlines the framework 
of a common policy. The immediate objective 
is to integrate the Federal Republic, on the basis 
of equality, in the European community now be- 
ing shaped, which is itself a part of the com- 
munity of free nations. This is why the Federal 
Republic agrees to conduct its sibion in con- 
formity with the principles stated in the Charter 
of the United Nations and with the objectives 
defined by the Statute of the Council of Europe; 
asserts its intention to become a member of the 
international organizations of the free world; and 
freely undertakes to participate in the European 
Defense Community. 

A second objective is the reunification by peace- 
ful means ofa free Germany. Thus, the four 
signatory states are resolved that the peace settle- 
ment for the whole of Germany shall be freely 
negotiated by all the parties; they also agree that 
they will extend to a unified Germany the rights 
conferred on the Federal Republic a the new 
agreements and treaties contributing to the cre- 
ation of an integrated European community upon 
the assumption by such a unified Germany of 
the obligations of the Federal Republic under 
those agreements and treaties. 

The Convention on Relations contains an im- 
portant revision clause which also applies to all 
the related conventions. Under this clause, the 
terms of the conventions shall be reviewed at the 
request of one of the four states in the event of 
German unification, the creation of a European 
federation or any other occurrence which the four 
states jointly recognize to be of fundamental sig- 
nificance. The parties will then open negotia- 
tions with a view to modifying the conventions to 
the extent necessary to take into account the 
changes that have occurred in the situation. 
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of the Charter of the Arbitration 
Tribuna 


The Convention on Relations creates an arbi- 
tration tribunal which is particularly character- 
istic of the new contractual relationship between 
Germany and the Allies. The composition and 
machinery of the Tribunal are set out in a charter 
annexed to the convention. The Tribunal is de- 
signed to secure and maintain actual equality of 
treatment between the Three Allied Powers and 
the Federal Republic. The Tribunal will be com- 
samt: of nine members, three from the Federal 

epublic, one each from the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and France, and three other 
“neutral members” appointed by agreement be- 
tween the Three Powers and the Federal Republic. 

The Tribunal has jurisdiction over all disputes 
arising between the Allies and the Germans over 
application of the contractual agreements which 
the parties have been unable to settle by nego- 
tiation. The only disputes excluded are those 
connected with the special Allied rights regarding 
Berlin, all-German matters, and the stationing 
and security of Allied troops in Germany. The 
powers of the Tribunal are extensive and its 
judgments are final. 

In general, the subsidiary conventions are de- 
tailed agreements which carry out the termination 
of the Occupation which is the basic purpose of the 
general convention. We are adopting the prece- 
dent set in the Japanese treaty whereby the admin- 


‘istrative agreements are treated as executive 


agreements. 


Convention on the Settlement of Matters Arising 
Out of the War and Occupation 


This convention is concerned with the liquida- 
tion in an orderly fashion of the Occupation. 
Much of this convention will cease to have mean- 
ing when the Germans fulfill certain obligations 
which they take under it. It governs the status 
of Allied legislation in relation to German law. 
It provides for the carrying out of certain Allied 
policies as yet uncompleted, and the temporary 
availability of property for ambassadorial use 
under the new status. 


Convention on the Rights and Obligations of For- 
eign Forces and Their Members in the Federal 
Republic of Germany 


These arrangements include matters of juris- 
diction, capacity of the forces to enforce their 
own discipline, administration, and support—their 
freedom from taxation and their cooperation 
with German authorities in the matter of customs 
laws and regulations. 


Financial Convention 


This agreement, in the main, implements the 
decision of Germany to make a financial contribu- 
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tion to the defense of Europe in accordance with 
the informal determination of the so-called three 
wise men as to her capacity. It also specifies those 
facilities and services which are to be given the 
forces free of charge in Germany, and the basis for 
payment of others. It regulates the matter and 
method of fixing and paying damages, public and 
private, for the future. 

The Bonn agreements, the Schuman Plan, the 
European Defense Treaty are parts of a whole. 
Together they can comprise one of the greatest 
achievements in modern statesmanship. A few 
years ago it would have seemed fantastic to believe 
that the steel and coal industries of France, Ger- 
many, and of the other Western European coun- 
tries would come under one authority. The idea 
of a common European defense force was remote; 
partnership between France and Germany un- 
thinkable. Though barriers are still in the way, 
despite the crises that are bound to arise, the great 
start has been made. 

In a year or so the young people of Western 
Europe—French, Germans, Belgians, Netherland- 
ers, Italians, and others—will be trained accord- 
ing to the same standards; they will be com- 
manded by officers going through the same 
schools; they may be wearing the same uniform 
and marching under the same banner. Political 
institutions on a European-wide basis must neces- 
sarily follow. 

Here is a vista for Europe, for the Atlantic 
community, and the world. The submersion of 
inter-European rivalries, the lowering of Euro- 
pean barriers is of deep significance. It will put 
the free peoples of the West in a better position 
to take care of their own needs and make them 
stronger in the defense of their own freedom. As 
Europe grows stronger in the defense of freedom, 
we shall all grow stronger. And though our part- 
nership must become tighter, Europe’s need for 
our resources will gradually diminish. 

Such are the great goals. The German states- 
men, as well as the others sitting around the Bonn 
and Paris tables, were convinced of the need to 
reach out for these objectives. There was no at- 
tempt by the Western Allies to purchase German 
support and no such attempt would have been 
successful. The decision of the Germans to enter 
the community was a decision based on their own 
political philosophy and on their own estimate of 
Germany’s best interests. 

Moreover, and it is most essential to emphasize 
this fact, the agreements signed at Bonn and Paris 
are not a threat to anybody. They are completely 
defensive in character. They are deliberately de- 
signed to assure that no nation can leave the com- 
munity to start an aggressive adventure of its own. 
It would not have the supplies, the equipment, or 
the support system to make such an attempt. Nor 
is the organization as a whole capable of aggres- 
siveaction. By their nature the agreements signed 
at Bonn and Paris are peaceful, but they are de- 
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signed to guarantee that totalitarian aggressors 
will not be able to overrun and dominate the free 
oe of Europe and of the Western World. 

hese agreements are provocative only in the sense 
that it is provoking to close the door in front of an 
intruder. Once established, the new European 
community, in association with the Atlantic com- 
munity, would be in firm position to approach a 
long-range settlement of our difficulties with the 
Russians. 

The question now arises whether or not the 
German Bundestag will ratify the agreements. A 
great ratification » ried has been going on in the 
Federal Republic for some time. This debate is 
being carried on in the shadow of Soviet threats. 
It is affected by the understandable desire of the 
German people for unification of their country 
and the fear of taking steps that would make the 
present split of the country permanent. 

The Adenauer Cabinet has recommended rati- 
fication. The center parties that form the coali- 
tion government are in favor of ratification, 
though not all members of the coalition are 
gpm with all provisions of all the agreements. 

he major opposition comes from the strong 
Social Democratic party which is using every 
device to try to defeat ratification and in its oppo- 
sition frequently finds itself alined with the Com- 
munist and Neo-Nazi fringe parties which are also 
opposed to the agreements. 

The Chancellor, I am advised, is seeking ratifi- 
cation thissummer. The decision will be made by 
a free Bundestag which in turn will be affected by 
a free German public opinion. It is my belief that 
unless some unforeseen development occurs the 
Bundestag will ratify the agreements. They can- 
not come into effect, however, until they have been 
ratified by all countries involved in the Bonn 
agreements and in the European Defense Com- 
munity. I hope that such ratification will take 
place by autumn. It is obvious that the Soviet will 
take advantage of any delays in this country or in 
Germany and France to try to prevent ratifica- 
tion. For that reason speed is important. 

With ratification we shall no longer be in 
occupation in Germany. All troops stationed in 
the Federal Republic will be defense troops. The 
French, British, Americans, Belgians, Germans 
and others will be partners in the common defense. 
This will require considerable readjustment in 
methods and attitudes, but such a development is 
already under way. 

How soon German contingents in the European 
army can be formed depends on the speed of rati- 
fication. Should ratification by all countries 
concerned take place by November it is likely that 
the first German contingents will be in uniform 
in 1953. 


Final Questions 


Final questions arise in connection with the 
agreements. Will the Germans be reliable? Will 
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they carry out these conventions? Can they be 
trusted ? 

First, some question has developed over the 
attitude of the Social Democratic opposition to- 
ward the agreements. There is, as I have said, 
strong opposition from certain quarters to the 
agreements. There is reason to believe, however, 
that even if the Socialists were to come into power 
as a result of the elections in the summer of 1953, 
they would not repudiate agreements entered 
into by a freely elected government and approved 
by a freely elected parliament. In my judgment 
there are too many true democrats in the Socialist 
party to support such a position. The Neo-Nazis 
would have no hesitation in trying to tear up 
agreements but not the Social Democrats. I have 
no doubt that the Socialists would attempt 
revision, but I should doubt that they would try 
repudiation. 

Second, there is the question of the general trust- 
worthiness of the German people and their leaders. 
Inside Germany the basic attachment to the dem- 
ocratic order, the recognition that Germany’s fate 
is tied to that of the free peoples, the fear of Com- 
munist domination of Western Germany combine 
to give a positive answer to the question. In my 
opinion the Germans will be trustworthy if they 
attain equal partnership within the European— 
Atlantic community, if the other nations take all 
possible peaceful measures to bring about the unifi- 
cation of Germany ona basis of freedom. I believe 
the Germans will be prepared to share the burdens 
as well as to accept the rewards of partnership. 

Seen in perspective these agreements are historic. 
They incorporate the fundamental aspirations of 
mankind—to live in unity, peace, and freedom. 
The rival nations of Europe are giving up some 
of their sovereignty in order to achieve union. 
They have drawn up the conventions which will 
enable them to sit together, work together, defend 
together, live together. 

The United States can take pride in the role it 
has played in recent years to help bring together 
the peoples of Europe. Our contributions and our 
participation have been crucial. In our own in- 
terests we must continue, I believe, to be associated 
in this great joint endeavor. 

The agreements at Bonn and Paris were a major 
defeat for the Communists. They area victory for 
the free people of Europe and those who want to be 
free. 


Reparations Clause of German 
Contractual Agreements 
[Released to the press June 11] 


The United States and the United Kingdom 
Governments declare that they have not asserted, 
and do not intend to assert, any claim for repara- 
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tions out of current production. They have con- 
sistently opposed and intend to oppose the exaction 
of such reparations by any other power. 

The French Government takes note of the situa- 
tion of fact and therefore associates itself with 
article 1 of chapter VI of the Convention on Settle- 
ment of Matters Arising Out of Foreign Occu- 
pation." 


Missions Raised to Embassy Rank 
Vietnam 


The Governments of the United States and of 
Vietnam announced June 6 the establishment of 
a Vietnamese Embassy at Washington and the 
elevation of the American Legation at Saigon to 
the rank of Embassy. This diplomatic develop- 
ment, designed to strengthen the ties between the 
young state of Vietnam and the United States, 
will become effective as soon as the Vietnamese 
Ambassador Designate, Tran Van Kha, has pre- 
sented his credentials to the President of the 
United States, and the American Ambassador 
Designate, Donald R. Heath, currently American 
Minister to the Associated States, has received 
confirmation of his new appointment by the U.S. 
Senate. 

Thus, further formal recognition is given to 
the progress achieved in the past 3 years during 
which Vietnam has taken its place among the 
independent nations of the free world. A mem- 
ber of the French Union, of which Cambodia and 
Laos, the other two Associated States, are also a 
part, Vietnam has assumed its full responsibilities 
as an active participant in the struggle to main- 
tain freedom against Communist aggression. 





Cambodia 


On the same date the Governments of the United 
States and of Cambodia announced officially the 
elevation to Embassy status of their respective 
diplomatic missions at Washington and Phnom 
Penh. This diplomatic development symbolizes 
the strengthening of the ties between the two Gov- 
ernments and will become effective as soon as the 
Cambodian Ambassador Designate, Nong Kimny, 
has presented his credentials as Ambassador to 
the President of the United States and as soon as 
the American Ambassador Designate, Mr. Heath, 
has had his nomination confirmed by the U.S. 
Senate. A member of the French Union, Cam- 
bodia is a constitutional monarchy under the 
young and progressive King Norodom Sihanouk. 


For text of chapter VI of the convention, see Senate 
Executives Q and R, 82d Cong., 2d sess., p. 59. For a 
summary of this chapter, see BULLETIN of June 9, 1952, 
p. 890. 
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Who Are Our New Immigrants? 


by Frank L. Auerbach? 


You have asked me to discuss with you the topic: 
“Who Are Our New Immigrants?” This is a par- 
ticularly pertinent problem for the National Coun- 
cil on Naturalization and Citizenship and the 
council’s member organizations. Since you all are 
concerned with the integration of the immigrant 
into the American community, it is, of course, 
essential for you to have the very best understand- 
ing of who the immigrants are you want to help, 
not only as individuals but as a group, and where 
your services will most be needed. 

I should like to examine with you today two 
questions which have an important bearing on the 
broad subject “Who Are Our New Immigrants?” 
I should like to examine whether we can anticipate 
from which countries our immigrants are likely to 
come in the near future, and further, whether the 
regional distribution of our immigrants in the 
United States has been influenced in the past and 
will be influenced in the future by the operation 
of our immigration laws. 

Of course, it is impossible to predict with any 
degree of accuracy who our new immigrants will 
be. But we get some indication of our future im- 
migration under the regular immigration laws if 
we examine data collected by the Visa Division of 
the Department of State on the number of persons 
who have registered for immigration under over- 
subscribed quotas with the various American 
consular offices abroad. 

The most recent available compilation shows 
that on November 1, 1951, 773,465 aliens were 
registered with American consulates as intending 
immigrants under oversubscribed quotas. Of these 
778,465 aliens, 13,760 are classified as qualified 
immigrants, that is aliens who had already been 
examined by American consular officers and were 
ready for visa issuance except for the availability 
of quota numbers. By far the largest number, 


Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Council of Naturalization and Citizenship, National Coun- 
cil of Social Work, at Chicago, Ill., on May 27 and released 
to the press on the same date. Mr. Auerbach is a foreign 


affairs officer in the Visa Division. 
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759,705, are listed as unqualified immigrants, that 
is, they have not been examined yet by American 
consular officers but have signified their interest 
in coming to this country as immigrants by 
submitting registration forms. 


Quota Nationalities 


Let us examine these intending immigrants by 
their quota nationality, that is the quota to which 
they are chargeable under existing laws. By far 
the largest group of these prospective immigrants, 
262,680, are chargeable to the German quota. The 
next largest group, 138,125, are chargeable to the 
Polish quota; 36,866 to the quota of the Nether- 
lands; 29,692 to the quota of Rumania; 28,999 to 
the quota of Yugoslavia; 24,201 to the quota of 
Italy ; and 22,352 to the quota of Austria. Aliens 
registered on other quota waiting lists are all 
below the 20,000 mark for each quota nationality. 

These figures must be evaluated with care. 
Many of those registered, it must be expected, will 
never come to this country; some may have reg- 
istered on a sudden impulse and may have long 
since given up their plan to come to this country; 
others may be discouraged by long waiting 
periods; and still others may not be able to meet 
the requirements of our immigration laws. In 
evaluating the significance of these quota waiting 
lists in relation to our future immigration, we 
must, of course, also take into account the annual 
quotas established for these various countries. 
Even if all the 262,680 aliens registered for immi- 
gration to the United States under the German 
quota would wait until their turn is reached and if 
they all could meet the requirements of our immi- 
gration laws, it would take much more than 10 
years for them to come to this country. The Ger- 
man quota is 25,957 annually. Portions of the 
annual quota will be absorbed by immigrants with 
first and second preference-quota status. Immi- 
gration from other countries will be curtailed for 
years to come by the so-called “mortgaging” of 
these quotas under the Displaced Persons Act of 
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1948, as amended. If you take, for example, 
Poland with an annual quota of 6,524, you have 
to realize that through the admission of displaced 
persons 25 percent of this quota is already used 
until the fiscal year of 1954, and 50 percent of it is 
used from the year 1954 to the year 2,000. 


Volume of Future Immigration 


The extent to which the volume of future im- 
migration will be affected by the admission of 
displaced persons is shown by the following data 
which list the annual quota of each country and 
the fiscal year through which annual quotas have 
in part been absorbed—25 percent through 1954 
and 50 percent through the year as indicated—by 
visas issued to displaced persons: 


Annual 
Country Quota Year 
NS rd oe 8 eh ROR AS 100 1956 
PR o2s%e on Sarkis wa eK REE Re 1, 413 1955 
MN Se his vad, wale eas 100 1963 
Ny sca dass «a ioe kOe SE 100 1964 
CRBGHOBIOVONIG . 05 6 coerced veces 2, 874 1958 
EG cet Or a 2 ois ial ak reed epi 100 1962 
| EERE myer hore eee 116 2146 
I 5b eric & so aed Se eR eine 25, 957 1953 
ti 5 lic, <t Rie ¥.4 eRe eR ee 310 2013 
MN, 5:65.56 a Eid apie gies ORD 869 1989 
I car og ee aia tte deta 100 1956 
a og 1 dhca bcp aah uw gan 236 2274 
NES, 72. nc J gates a Sateaha ee aiie aie 386 2090 
IS at o> 357.3 sai aca Gia ator ace's'm Weare 6, 524 2000 
TE NOMOC POe ar eager ye aC 291 2019 
. SARS RR See ie tyes Pores yee 100 1958 
hectare k hdc which ncaa and a adie eS 226 1964 
Eo crar naked a oak Aaa ow ALB 2, 798 1980 
TURN gio iu ash Gains cd Cie oe ina 938 2114 


The significance of the data which I have given 
you, however, is not to predict the waiting period 
for immigrants under any given quota, but rather 
to show under which quotas we have heavy regis- 
trations and thus can anticipate a full use of these 
quotas for years to come. 

You have to consider another aspect and that is 
that immigrants chargeable to open quotas do 
not appear on the State Department’s list of aliens 
registered as intending immigrants under over- 
subscribed quotas. The immigration from some 
of these countries is not negligible. From Great 
Britain—with an annual quota of 65,721-131,592 
aliens have entered the United States as immi- 
grants during the last 10 years; and from Ire- 
land— with an annual quota of 17,853—25,377 have 
come during the same period. From the nonquota 
countries of the Western Hemisphere, some 
300,000 immigrants have come between 1941 and 
1950. In other words, we see that we may antici- 
pate a continued pressure on our quotas from the 
countries of central and southern Europe, a mod- 
erate immigration from countries with open 
quotas, and a significant number of immi- 
grants coming as nonquota immigrants from the 
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Regional Concentration of Immigrants 


Many studies have been made on the cultural 
and ethnic background of immigrants who have 
come to the United States, their occupations, age, 
and sex composition, and their place of settlement. 
Little, if any, attention has been given, however, 
to the question of the extent to which the opera- 
tion of the existing immigration laws is respon- 
sible for the concentration of our immigrants in 
a very few States of this country. New York, 
California, Texas, Michigan, New Jersey, and 
Massachusetts have always been the States with 
the largest alien population. According to data 
prepared by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, of the 2,260,984 aliens who submit- 
ted annual address reports in January 1951, 24 
percent lived in New York State, 14 percent in 
California, 7 percent in Texas, 6 percent in Massa- 
chusetts, and 5 percent in New Jersey and Michi- 
gan. All other States had a registered alien 
population of one percent or less with the excep- 
tion of Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Arizona, and Washington, which had between 
one and five percent aliens. Mr. Mackey, the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, told you at your recent annual meeting at 
New York that of recently naturalized aliens 
three-fifths lived in just four States: New York, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and California. Fifty- 
nine percent resided in large cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more. Twenty-seven percent re- 
sided in urban areas with populations of 25,000 
to 100,000. 

Let me now examine whether this continued 
regional concentration of our immigrants is at 
least in part due to the operations of our immi- 
gration laws. There are three important pro- 
visions in our immigration laws which, I believe, 
tend to perpetuate the geographical trend of our 
immigrant settlement. 


Pertinent Provisions of Immigration Laws 


The first important provision, a very sound and 
commendable one which, however, encourages the 
geographical concentration of immigrants, is 
based on the principle of reuniting families. This 
principle has found its expression particularly 
in those provisions of our immigration laws which 
give nonquota status to children and wives of 
American citizens and to husbands of American 
citizens, by marriage, before January 1, 1948, and 
preference-quota status to parents of American 
citizens, husbands of American citizens, by mar- 
riage, since January 1, 1948, and to children and 
wives of permanent resident aliens. We must 
realize that if a sufficiently large demand exists 
from these preference-quota categories, the entire 
quota of a country may be absorbed by these 
preference groups. The only group of immi- 
grants which enjoys a quota preference without 
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belonging to the relative groups are skilled ~ a 
culturists in quotas of over three hundred; but 
as you know, there has been in recent years little 
demand for preference status by qualified 
agriculturists. 

Thus, we see that, particularly in countries with 
small quotas, the entire quota in a given year may 
consist of fireside relatives of American citizens 
and permanent resident aliens. It is not sur- 
prising that these immigrants will move in with 
their families in this country and so further in- 
crease the urban trend in immigration settlement. 

There are two other important provisions in our 
immigration laws which, I believe, tend to con- 
centrate new immigrants in the areas of existing 
settlements of foreign-born. First of all, our im- 
migration laws require an immigrant to prove 
that he is not likely to become a public charge. In 
most cases, aliens prove this by submitting affi- 
davits of support with which you all are very much 
familiar. American consular officers normally 
will accept such affidavits of support as evidence 
only if the affiant can show that he has some legal 
or convincing moral obligation to support the 
prospective immigrant. Thus, this affiant will 
usually be a relative or a very close friend. Again, 
it is likely that the new immigrant, once he comes 
to this country, will move in with his affiant, or 
at least will move into the same community in 
which his affiant lives since he expects, as a rule, 
help from the affiant in making a start in this 
country. 

The contract-labor clause of our immigration 
laws is the third provision which, in my opinion, 
at least indirectly, prevents a wider geographical 
distribution of our new immigrants. As you 
know, this law, with some exceptions, makes an 
alien inadmissible if a job involving predomi- 
nantly manual labor is promised to him in this 
country. Thus, employment opportunities in this 
country which may exist away from the tradi- 
tional areas of immigrant settlement, under exist- 
ing law, cannot be offered to our new immigrants 
before their arrival and first settlement in this 
country. 


Departures From General Trend 


Due to special legislation, two significant de- 
partures from this general trend which I just de- 
scribed have taken place in recent years. The 
first is the wartime legislation facilitating the im- 
migration of war brides of American soldiers. 
This group of new immigrants, who are now rap- 
idly becoming our new citizens, has spread 
throughout the country more widely than any 
other group of immigrants in recent years. This 
obviously is due to the fact that our soldiers who 
married abroad have come from all parts of the 
country and thus took their brides back home to 
practically all the States of the Union. 

The other important departure from the tradi- 
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tional trend of immigrant settlement is the settle- 
ment of displaced persons who have come under 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 
Although no final statistics are available at this 
time, preliminary data indicate that these immi- 
grants spread more widely throughout the coun- 
try than other immigrants who have come under 
our regular immigration laws. You will remem- 
ber that in the case of these displaced persons, the 
three provisions of our law which I believe are 
at least in part responsible for the continued pat- 
tern of our immigrant settlement, as a rule, did not 
apply. They were not only exempt from the 
contract-labor law but they were required to have 
assurances of employment, housing, and against 
becoming a public charge. ‘These assurances took 
the place wg the affidavit of support, so that the 
sponsors of these displaced persons, in most in- 
stances, were prospective employers, and not neces- 
sarily relatives or close friends. And finally the 
admission of these displaced persons was not 
predicated on nonquota or preference-quota status 
on the basis of relationship. 

What can we learn from this experience for the 
future? Immigration under existing law, I be- 
lieve, will continue to follow the same pattern, 
at gee speaking, as past immigration has 

ollowed. Should, however, any of the now 
pending omnibus immigration bills be enacted, we 
may see a significant change in this pattern, a 
change which potentially could be of great im- 
portance to your future work. 

All omnibus immigration bills introduced in 
Congress during the second session of the Eighty- 
second Congress, contain identical provisions 
which would give a preference of 50 percent of 
each quota “to qualified quota immigrants whose 
services are determined by the Attorney General 
to be needed urgently in the United States because 
of the high education, technical training, special- 
ized experience, or exceptional ability of such 
immigrants and to be substantially beneficial 
prospectively to the national economy, cultural 
interests, or welfare of the United States,” and 
to the spouses and children of these skilled aliens. 
As I said before, this provision is identically pro- 
vided in the House-passed Walter Omnibus Bill, 
H. R. 5678; the McCarran Bill, S. 2550; and in 
the so-called Humphrey-Lehman Bill, S. 2842. 
Aliens qualified for these preferences will be at- 
tracted to come to this country by employment 
not by relationship. Their skills may be needed 
in any part of our country whether there may or 
may not be a large foreign-born population. 
Whatever is left in the omnibus bills of the con- 


tract-labor law, and very little is left of it, does 


not apply to these skilled aliens who are entitled 
to a 50 percent quota preference. This provision 
of the omnibus bills will open the doors of our 
country to new seed immigrants, persons who do 
not come attracted by family ties but come on 
the merit of their skills and their usefulness to 
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our country. Questions have been raised during 
the consideration of the omnibus bills whether 
they would be prohibitive of new seed immigra- 
tion. I believe these fears were not = un- 
founded but it seems that the proposed legislation 
would permit much more new seed immigration 
than our immigration laws do now. 

I have no doubt that sooner or later a provision 
providing for this so-called selective immigration 
of aliens needed in this country will become law. 
Such legislation, it appears, will bring immi- 
grants to many communities which never have 
had experience with newcomers and which are 
thus not prepared to assist them with the manifold 
problems of integration and adjustment. The 
organizations you represent which have ac- 
cumulated years of valuable experience in this 
field of immigrant adjustment will then be called 
upon either to expand their activities or to share 
their experience with family service and other 
community organizations throughout the country. 

I am particularly glad that I have had the 
privilege to lay this problem before you today, 
a problem which, I know, will challenge the 
imagination of all of us and which you will tackle 
as successfully as you have tackled similar prob- 
lems in the past. 


Japanese Ambassador Araki 
Presents Letter of Credence 
[Released to the press June 12] 

Text of Ambassador's Remarks 


Mr. Prestpent: I have the honor to present to 
you the Letter of Credence which accredits me 
as the Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of Japan to the Government of the 
United States of America. 

I feel great responsibility for my appointment 
as the first Japanese Ambassador to the United 
States since her restoration of sovereignty and 
independence, and regaining of an honorable 
place among the family of nations. I take it asa 
great honor and privilege to represent Japan in 
a country which proved, with untiring efforts and 
farsighted leadership, to be the prime mover of 
events that had brought this status to my country. 

On this occasion I wish to assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I shall do my utmost to create ever 
deeper and friendlier relations between our two 
countries in full cooperation with the United 
States which is not only a leading country among 
those having the common causes of peace, justice, 
and freedom; but happens to be Japan’s neighbor 
facing the same ocean. 

In concluding may I avail myself of this op- 
portunity, on behalf of the Emperor of Japan 
the Government of Japan, and the people of 
Japan, to extend to you, Mr. President, their 
sincere wishes for your well-being and for the 
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continued happiness and prosperity of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the United States of 
America. 


Text of the President’s Reply 


Mr. Ampassapor: I am happy to accept your 
Letter of Credence as ye time: 3A Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of Japan to the United 
States. 

The coming into force of the Treaty of Peace 
has brought to our two countries the opportunity 
to re-establish and to strengthen the close and 
friendly relationships of neighbor peoples. I wel- 
come Japan’s resumption of an honorable place 
among the family of nations and am glad of the 

art which the United States has been able to play 
in bringing this about. 

Just as our causes are common—peace, justice, 
freedom—so must be the endeavor to achieve their 
fulfillment. On the basis of common purpose and 
the principles of democracy to which our two 
countries adhere, we can proceed to solve the 


‘problems which confront us. 


Japan re-enters the family of nations at a time 
when aggression and the threat of aggression 

revail. I am confident that Japan and the 
Tinited States, in concert with the other nations of 
the free world, will be able to meet these dangers 
with courage, determination, and understanding. 

I would appreciate it if you would extend to the 
Emperor my cordial wishes for his continued well- 
being, and to the Government and people of Japan 
my sincere desire for their progressive happiness 
and prosperity. 


Letters of Credence 


Brazil 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Brazil, 
Walther Moreira Salles, presented his credentials 
to the President on June 12. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and for the text of the 
President’s reply, see Department of State press 
release 460 of June 12. 


Thailand 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Thailand, 
Phot Sarasin, presented his credentials to the 
President on June 12. For the text of the Ambas- 
sador’s remarks and for the text of the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 459 
of June 12. 


U. S. Recognizes New 
Bolivian Government 


[Released to the press June 2] 

The U.S. Chargé d’Affaires, Thomas J. Ma- 
leady, at La Paz on June 2 informed the Foreign 
Minister of Bolivia, Walter Guevara Arce, of the 
recognition by the U.S. Government of the new 
Government in Bolivia. 
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Changed Policy Concerning the Granting of Sovereign 


Immunity to Foreign Governments 


Following is the text of aletter addressed to Act- 
ing Attorney General Philip B. Perlman by 
the Department’s Acting Legal Adviser, Jack B. 
Tate: 


May 19, 1952. 


My pear Mr. ATToRNEY GENERAL: 


The Department of State has for some time 
had under consideration the question whether the 
practice of the Government in granting immunity 
from suit to foreign governments made parties 
defendant in the courts of the United States with- 
out their consent should not be changed. The De- 
partment has now reached the conclusion that such 
immunity should no longer be granted in certain 
types of cases. In view of the obvious interest of 
your Department in this matter I should like to 
point out briefly some of the facts which influenced 
the Department’s decision. 

A study of the law of sovereign immunity re- 
veals the existence of two conflicting concepts of 
sovereign immunity, each widely held and Seeaby 
established. According to the classical or absolute 
theory of sovereign immunity, a sovereign cannot, 
without his consent, be made a respondent in the 
courts of another sovereign. According to the 
newer or restrictive theory of sovereign immunity, 
the immunity of the sovereign is recognized with 
regard to sovereign or public acts (jure imperii) 
of a state, but not with respect to private acts 
(jure gestionis). There is agreement by propo- 
nents of both theories, supported by practice, that 
sovereign immunity should not be claimed or 
granted in actions with respect to real property 
(diplomatic and perhaps consular property ex- 
cepted) or with respect to the disposition of the 
property of a deceased person even though a for- 
eign sovereign is the beneficiary. 

The classical or virtually absolute theory of sov- 
ereign immunity has generally been followed by 
the courts of the United States, the British Com- 
monwealth, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, and probably 
Poland. 

The decisions of the courts of Brazil, Chile, 
China, Hungary, Japan, Luxembourg, Norway, 
and Portugal may be deemed to support the clas- 
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sical theory of immunity if one or at most two 
old decisions anterior to the development of the 
restrictive theory may be considered sufficient on 
which to base a conclusion. 

The position of the Netherlands, Sweden, and 
Argentina is less clear since although immunity 
has been granted in recent cases coming before the 
courts of those countries, the facts were such that 
immunity would have been granted under either 
the absolute or restrictive theory. However, con- 
stant references by the courts of these three coun- 
tries to the distinction between public and private 
acts of the state, even though the distinction was 
not involved in the result of the case, may indicate 
an intention to leave the way open for a possible 
application of the restrictive theory of immunity 
if and when the occasion presents itself. 

A trend to the restrictive theory is already evi- 
dent in the Netherlands where the lower courts 
have started to apply that theory following a 
Supreme Court decision to the effect that immunity 
would have been applicable in the case under con- 
sideration under either theory. 

The German courts, after a period of hesitation 
at the end of the nineteenth century have held to 
the classical theory, but it should be noted that the 
refusal of the Supreme Court in 1921 to yield to 
pressure by the lower courts for the newer theory 
was based on the view that that theory had not 
yet developed vnmager A to justify a change. In 
view of the growth of the restrictive theory since 
that time the German courts might take a differ- 
ent view today. 

The newer or restrictive theory of sovereign im- 
munity has always been supported by the courts of 
Belgium and Italy. It was adopted in turn by 
the courts of Egypt and of Switzerland. In addi- 
tion, the courts of France, Austria, and Greece, 
which were traditionally supporters of the classi- 
cal theory, reversed their position in the 20’s to 
embrace the restrictive theory. Rumania, Peru, 
and possibly Denmark also appear to follow this 
theory. , 

Furthermore, it should be observed that in most 
of the countries still following the classical theory 
there is a school of influential writers favoring 
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the restrictive theory and the views of writers, 
at least in civil law countries, are a major factor 
in the development of the law. Moreover, the 
leanings of the lower courts in civil law countries 
are more significant in shaping the law than they 
are in common law countries where the rule of 
precedent prevails and the trend in these lower 
courts is to the restrictive theory. 

Of related interest to this question is the fact 
that ten of the thirteen countries which have been 
classified above as supporters of the classical 
theory have ratified the Brussels Convention of 
1926 under which immunity for government 
owned merchant vessels is waived. In addition the 
United States, which is not a party to the Con- 
vention, some years ago announced and has since 
followed, a policy of not claiming immunity for 
its public owned or operated merchant vessels. 
Keeping in mind the importance played by cases 
involving public vessels in the field of sovereign 
immunity, it is thus noteworthy that these ten 
countries (Brazil, Chile, Estonia, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden) and the United States have already re- 
linquished by treaty or in practice an important 
part of the immunity which they claim under the 
classical theory. 

It is thus evident that with the possible excep- 
tion of the United Kingdom little support has been 
found except on the part of the Soviet Union and 
its satellites for continued full acceptance of the 
absolute theory of sovereign immunity. There 
are evidences that British authorities are aware 
of its deficiencies and ready for a change. The 
reasons which obviously motivate state trading 
countries in adhering to the theory with perhaps 
increasing rigidity are most persuasive that the 
United States should change its policy. Further- 
more, the granting of sovereign immunity to for- 
eign governments in the courts of the United 
States is most inconsistent with the action of the 
Government of the United States in subjecting 
itself to suit in these same courts in both contract 
and tort and with its long established policy of 
not claiming immunity in foreign jurisdictions 
for its merchant vessels. Finally, the Depart- 
ment feels that the widespread and increasing 
practice on the part of governments of engaging 
in commercial activities makes necessary a prac- 
tice which will enable persons doing business with 
them to have their rights determined in the courts. 
For these reasons it will hereafter be the Depart- 
ment’s policy to follow the restrictive theory of 
sovereign immunity in the consideration of re- 
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quests of foreign governments for a grant of 
sovereign immunity. 

It is realized that a shift in policy by the 
executive cannot control the courts but it is felt 
that the courts are less likely to allow a plea of 
sovereign immunity where the executive has de- 
clined to do so. There have been indications that 
at least some Justices of the Supreme Court feel 
that in this matter courts should follow the branch 
of the Government charged with responsibility for 
the conduct of foreign relations. 

In order that your Department, which is charged 
with representing the interests of the Government 
before the courts, may be adequately informed it 
will be the Department’s practice to advise you of 
all requests by foreign governments for the grant 
of immunity from suit and of the Department’s 
action thereon. 

Sincerely yours, 


For the Secretary of State: 
Jack B. Tarte 
Acting Legal Adviser 


U.S., Mexico Extend Migrant 
Labor Agreement 


[Released to the press June 12] 


The United States and Mexico exchanged dip- 
lomatic notes on June 12 extending the Migrant 
Labor Agreement of August 11,1951. The agree- 
ment, which was due to expire on June 30, 1952, 
has been extended for a period of time not beyond 
December 31, 1953, unless terminated sooner by 
not less than 30 days’ notice in writing by either 
of the two countries. 

The Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 was 
negotiated pursuant to Public Law 78 of the 
Eighty-second Congress which authorized the 
Secretary of Labor to recruit agricultural workers 
from Mexico in order to assist in the harvesting 
of crops in the United States. 

In extending the present agreement, certain 
important amendments and additions have been 
made which are consistent with the interests of 
both countries. (Copies of the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended, are available in 
the Department of Labor press room.) 
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Advancement of Good Wiil Throughout the World 


by Perle Mesta 
Minister to Luxembourg * 


Luxembourg is just a small country; but it is 
an important country. 

It is, for one thing, the seventh greatest steel- 
producing country in the world. In this indus- 
trial age, steel is always important. Today, in 
the free world’s struggle to maintain its freedom, 
it is all-important. 

A lot of people will tell you that Europeans do 
not like Americans. Don’t you believe it. Some 
may not, of course, but the people—the great 
masses—do. 

The ones that do not make a great deal of noise. 
We hear that noise. We are too apt to judge all 
Europe by it. 

We can’t, however, ignore these noisemakers. 
The unity of all the free peoples is, today, our only 
hope of preserving our freedom. That unity must 
be real and solid. 

We can depend upon our friends. 
something about the others. 

The leaders of the Soviets take care of opposi- 
tion very effectively. They liquidate it. They 
kill, torture the leaders. The lesser peoples are 
sent off to die in slave-labor camps. We can’t do 
that. We would not if we could. Our way is to 
change un-friends into friends. 


We must do 


Advertising U. S. to the Rest of the World 


The first step, as I see it, is to find out why these 
people do not like us. Recently, I picked up a 
book which dealt with this problem. It was /s 
Anybody Listening? by William Whyte, Jr., one 
of the editors of Fortune. No doubt you have 
seen it. 

Mr. Whyte devotes a chapter in his book to a 


*Excerpts from an address made before the forty- 
eighth annual convention of the Advertising Federation 
of America at New York on June 8 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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discussion of why America is not popular with 
some Europeans. 

He feels it is our fault. He says, for one — 
that we Americans have done a poor job of “sel 
ing” ourselves—advertising ourselves—to the rest 
of the world. 

He says in his book that one day it might very 
well be written that the free world destroyed itself 
because of a myth. It would not be the Big Lie 
of the Russians; only fools believe that. It would 
be something more—the myth that for all our 
bathtubs and our cars and our skyscrapers, we 
were without moral purpose; that we are all money 
and no spirit; that we are, in short, a country 
without a soul. 

I disagree with Mr. Whyte when he brushes off 
the Big Lie of the Russian Communists. That 
Big Lie is important. I’ll come back to it later. 

But he is very right when he speaks of this 


myth that we are a country without a soul. That 
myth exists. It does us much harm. 
Mr. Whyte thinks—and again he is very right— 


that we have failed in making the moral basis of 
our national philosophy clear to the world. 

He finds this inexcusable. We know better 
ourselves. But we have never bothered enough 
to make other peoples understand. We even paint 
ourselves very frequently as cetebaetih 

But that, you and I both know, isn’t all of 
America. 

Recently, I picked up another book. A travel 
book by an American writer. The author de- 
voted two or three chapters to French plumbing 
and just two lines to Notre Dame Cathedral. And 
a line and a half of that was a lament over the lack 
of central heating in Notre Dame. 

I know, of course, that hundreds of travel books 
do full justice to Notre Dame. Thousands and 
thousands have done justice to its beauty, its 
grandeur. I don’t think for a moment that the 
writer, himself, failed to appreciate Notre Dame. 
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He had eyes; I assume a heart. No, it was just 
that he was sold on this picture of a material- 
minded America. He thought his fellow Amer- 
icans would not understand how he felt. He 
assumed that his book would sell better on those 
chapters on plumbing. 

Let us go back to that Big Lie of the Russian 
Communists. Mr. Whyte rather brushed it off. 
I can’t. Some of their lies, yes. But the Russian 
Communists are very clever with their Big Lies. 
And it isn’t just fools who swallow them. 

The Communists, for example, make much of 
the charge that Americans are military-minded. 
That we are heading the world straight for World 
War III. 

War is a living memory to the Europeans. 
Twice within the lifetime of many of them they 
have suffered the horrors of war. Their cities 
still bear the scars of World War I. They are 
just emerging from the rubble of World War IT. 
They have known the shame and the terror of oc- 
cupation. The Russian Communists rub in ever 
tragic memory. They point to the military build- 
up in the United States. To our efforts to help 
other nations to arm. 

We know it is for defense. The Europeans 
know, too, but they have their moments of doubt. 
They forget how oe sd in 1945 we demobilized 
our armies. Remember—“get the boys out of uni- 
form”—“sell the war supplies”—“get back to 
peacetime production”! 

All of us felt that way in 1945. And we did it. 
We know now we made a mistake. We were sin- 
cere in our determination to put war out of our 
minds. And we are still hoping and working for 
an everlasting peace. 

Many Europeans understand exactly what we 
are doing. We must make the purpose of the 
defense program crystal clear. A recent Danish 
visitor writing for his magazine had this to say: 


In America almost every uniformed person looks like a 
disguised civilian. Is there any better guarantee that 
the Americans do not threaten a troubled world with an 
aggressive war, than just this helplessness to convince 
you of their military vanity? 


The same Dane felt we were remiss in not giving 
other peoples a better picture of our home life. 
He wrote: 


And what was the question asked by other Danes after 
my return to my own country? Is there any home life 
in the United States? Are they not running around all 
the time, afraid of not earning money, or spending it in 
fancy, crazy ways? 


This particular visitor traveled all over the 
United States. He made a point of seeing some- 
thing of our home life for himself. He was en- 
chanted with it. 

We need to give the world a picture of this 
America. How? 

Well, you all know something of the Voice of 
America program and that today it is being broad- 
cast in some 46 languages. Radio Free Europe 
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and the Armed Forces Network are also doing a 
magnificent job of bringing true facts to the 
people. 

State Department press materials with straight 
and honest news, periodicals, and pamphlets are 
available to millions of readers. 

Last year, our Government films, covering every 
aspect of American life, business, education, recre- 
ation, home life, etc., gave their audiences through- 
out the world a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican way of life. In the past year nearly eight 
thousand students, teachers, professors, and civic 
leaders came to this country from abroad under 
the educational exchange program. Six thousand 
of these came to the United States and returned 
or will return to tell America’s story to the home 
folks. 

The response to these programs has been very 
good. It will be increasingly better as stories of 
what has been seen, heard, and read are spread. 
But the Voice of America is more than just the 
State Department. Itisallofus. It is our busi- 
nessmen, newspapers, magazines, the films Holly- 
wood sends overseas. It is our tourists abroad. 
It is you, the advertising people of America. 
Think of this sometimes when you are writing 
your ads. You are selling your goods. You are, 
also, selling America. Those ads of yours are read 
abroad. You can’t imagine how eagerly. The 
people love them. 

I would like to see the advertising people par- 
ticipate more fully in both the Government’s pro- 
grams and those of private organizations. You 
can bring a knowledge of “selling” to these pro- 
grams that would be of inestimable value. 

You know people. Use that knowledge in put- 
ting these programs over. You say “how?” 
There are many ways. 

There is, for example, the educational exchange 
program. I think we could do a lot more than 
we do with these “exchanges.” They are our best 
salesmen when they return. Weshould make sure 
that they see the real America. That they under- 
stand the meaning behind all these cars of ours, 
our bathtubs, telephones, et cetera. You adver- 
tising people should put your minds to that 
problem. 

There are dozens of ways in which you could 
help. 


Selective Literature Needed 


Mr. Whyte was greatly disturbed over the lack 
of information overseas on American literature. 
I, personally, have been distressed over some of 
our books most widely read. The Grapes of Wrath 
is not a true picture of American life today and 
yet it is one book that can be found almost invari- 
ably in the bookstores of Paris, London, Rome, 
and Berlin. 

I have often thought of what I would think of 
America if I were a European and 7he Grapes 
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of Wrath were the only story of American life I 
found available. Even John Steinbeck in an in- 
terview in Spain not too long ago said he would 
not have written The Grapes of Wrath today. 

The Russians, you may be sure, are not missing 
any opportunities of getting their books into 
Europe—and certain ones of ours. 

Uste libraries springing up at our posts every- 
where are helping to ease this lack of American 
literature abroad. 

It would be wonderful if you advertising people 
could inspire American publishers to fill the book- 
stores of Europe with beaks that present a full 
view of American life. 

I should like to see American private enterprise 
providing funds for textbooks and other equip- 
ment for schools in areas where formal education 
is still new for the masses. We must make every 
effort to counter the Soviet Big Lie for they have 
poured slanted texts into schools wherever the op- 
portunity arose. 

I should like to see something done about the 
type of films Hollywood sends to Europe. We 
‘ec good pictures. You rarely see them, 

owever, along the boulevards. 

These are a few of the spots where I think ad- 
vertising people can be useful. 

We cannot depend, however, upon just telling 
the other peoples of the world what nice people 
we are. It is 10 percent what we do. We talk 
an awful lot about cooperation between the free 
peoples. Weask them to cooperate with us. And 
at the same time we raise barriers against the only 
hope of making free-world unity work. I am 
talking, of course, of the increasing tendency to 
shut out foreign goods from our markets, 


Prosperity Dependent on International Trade 


We talk about the beauties of free enterprise. 
And then we put shackles on theirs. This is hurt- 
ing us overseas. And I don’t think it is doing us 
any good at home. 

I am not aig, put my finger on any partic- 
ular products. You know what they are. 

Luxembourg has not been particularly hurt by 
the “shut-outs.” But Luxembourg is hurt when 
its neighbors suffer. It is a part of Europe. Its 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity of the 
whole. 
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In this country we are too apt to think of inter- 
national trade as a matter of concern only to the 
traders themselves. We fail to see its part in the 
complete picture. 

I am not talking about flooding American mar- 
kets with foreign goods. But what is a small per- 
centage to us is often of tremendous importance 
to other countries. 

This growing tendency in America to close the 
doors to imports is having a most unhappy reper- 
cussion abroad. It is also a situation which the 
Soviets are quick to exploit. It has created fear 
in the hearts of all those who are working to 
build a solid economic foundation to the political 
and military unity of the free world. It is diffi- 
cult for a European manufacturer who is having 
an increasingly hard time selling his products in 
the United States to resist offers made by Soviets— 
and many haven't. 

I honestly do not believe, for example, that the 
American housewives buy less American cheese 
because, occasionally, they like to pick up a half 
pound or so of Swiss, Dutch, or Italian cheese. 
They like a variety. The American way to meet 
this situation would be to increase our over-all 
cheese appetite. I said I would not mention any 
particular products. I apologize for bringing in 
cheese. But it is a good example of what I mean. 

The objective of what we Americans are trying 
to do in the world is clear. We want peace. We 
want social and economic progress as a basis for 
that peace—the only possible basis if that peace is 
to endure. 

I suggest that you advertisers can influence 
American thinking greatly. Look what you have 
done with—well, I could name a dozen products. 
You have done a marvelous job in improving the 
American way of life—in adding to our enjoy- 
ment of life. 

You can make an equally substantial contribu- 
tion to the big job before us now. 


CORRECTION 


In the Butietrn of May 26, 1952, p. 816, the 
subsection entitled “Recent Significant Develop- 
ments” should begin at the top of page 814. 
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A Review of World Economic Events and Defense 


Adjustment Problems 


by Isador Lubin 


U.S. Representative in the U.N. Economic and Social Council * 


More than a year has passed since the Council, 
at its twelfth session, last undertook a full-scale 
review of the world economic situation. When we 
met in February 1951, the vast defense effort was 
still in the early stages. It was painfully evident 
that large amounts of the free world’s resources 
would have to be diverted torearmament. But all 
of us who represented free peoples agreed that 
there was no other answer to the challenge of 
aggression. 

The theme of the Santiago session centered 
around the question: What effect will the defense 
effort have on economic development ? 

In the debates of the Council, representatives of 
the underdeveloped countries expressed the fear 
that economic saa arid would be neglected 
during the emergency period. They predicted 
that capital goods would not be available. Rising 
prices, they said, would reduce the purchasing 
power of their earnings and reserves before the 
supply situation would be eased and equipment 
would once more be obtainable. The requirements 
of defense, they contended, would dry up the 
sources of grants and loans from abroad. 

Other fears were expressed by the representa- 
tives of the industrialized countries on this Coun- 
cil. They saw in the stepped-up defense effort the 
danger of raw material A tn, ta curtailment of 
civilian production, inadequate supplies of con- 
sumer goods, new balance of payment difficulties, 
and renewed inflation. 

I believe it would be useful to review world 
economic events since the Santiago meeting in the 
light of the genuine concerns expressed at that 
time. 

Broadly speaking, the task of governments in 
the economic field, during the interval, has been to 


1 Statement made before the Council on June 3 and 
released to the press by the U. S. Mission to the U.N. 
on the same date. 
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maintain or adopt policies that would increase 
production while holding inflation in check. Not 
all countries have been equally successful in their 
efforts. Their collective record, however, is im- 
pressive. It provides, I believe, a basis for facing 
the future with more confidence than most Council 
members were able to muster a year ago. 

The economy of the free world has adjusted to 
the heavy burdens of defense with far fewer ad- 
verse consequences during the transition period 
than most people deemed possible. The free 
world, through an outpouring of production, has 
not only been able to provide large amounts of 
defense materials but has also been able to increase 
the supply of goods available to the civilian econ- 
omy. As the Secretary-General points out in his 
comprehensive report on the world economic situ- 
ation, more goods were produced by the world as 
a whole in 1951 than in any previous year in his- 
tory. Improvements occurred in both the devel- 
oped and the underdeveloped countries. The 
greatest improvements, however, took place in the 
countries which had already achieved the highest 
levels of production. 

Hand in hand with this expanded production 
went an increase in the supplies of capital goods 
to the underdeveloped countries. The Secretary- 
General’s World Economic Report tells us that: 


The fears of the underdeveloped countries that they 
would be unable to procure capital goods from industrial- 
ized countries because of the demands of rearmament 
programs did not materialize during 1951. There were 
instances of supply difficulties and of a lengthening of 
delivery periods, but not of such a scale as to reduce 
imports. Imports of capital goods by underdeveloped 
a” were, in fact, substantially larger in 1951 than 
in 1950. 


And may I refer particularly to what appears to 
me to be a highly significant aspect of the capital 
goods situation in 1951, as brought out by the Sec- 
retary-General’s report? He states that imports 
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of goods of this type “could have been even higher, 
but for the fact that some underdeveloped coun- 
tries were not prepared with enough development 
projects to enable them to absorb more capital 
goods.” 


Balance of International Transactions 


At Santiago, also, the underdeveloped countries 
expressed the fear that rises in the prices of their 
own exports would soon be outstripped by even 
larger increases in the prices of their imports. 
But thanks in part to price controls applied by 
countries such as the United States, the fact is that 
in 1951 the underdeveloped countries were able to 
finance a substantially larger quantity of imports 
from all sources than in 1950. At the same time, 
they were able to increase their foreign exchange 
reserves enough to more than maintain the pur- 
chasing power of those reserves. 

With regard to financial assistance to under- 
developed countries, those of you who were at San- 
tiago may recall the question raised by one of the 
most respected delegates, the representative of 
India, who wondered whether the policy of posi- 
tive assistance to economic development abroad 
would not demand heavier sacrifices from the peo- 
ple of the industrial nations, and particularly the 
people of the United States, than they would be 
prepared to make. This was a sincere and per- 
fectly reasonable question. The answer is found 
in the events of the past 14 months. The records 
show that in 1951, notwithstanding the heavy bur- 
dens of defense, an increasing volume of grants 
and loans has been made available to the underde- 
veloped parts of the world. The Colombo Plan 
has been unfolding in Southeast Asia through the 
cooperative efforts of the members of the British 
Commonwealth and other friendly governments. 
The generous Norwegian people have recently es- 
tablished a public fund for aiding underdeveloped 
countries. U.S. assistance has been continued on 
an increasing scale. 

As to fears of the industrialized countries that 
shortages of raw materials would cripple produc- 
tion and that civilian standards of living would 
consequently deteriorate, what do the facts reveal ? 
With the exception of coal and steel in the Euro- 
pean area, material shortages have proved to be 
less of a handicap to production than was antici- 
pated. According to the most recent Quarterly 
Bulletin of the Economic Commission for Europe, 
the European industrial production index was 12 
percent higher in 1951 than in 1950. 

Meanwhile, the terms of trade, which had 
turned sharply against the countries of Western 
Europe, have tended to improve. This has been 
particularly true since the middle of 1951. To 
that extent the problem of balancing their inter- 
national transactions has eased. It must be 
noted, however, that during this same period, the 
United Kingdom and France experienced in- 
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creased deficits in their trade balances—as dis- 
tinct from their terms of trade. 

I have merely made a very brief contrast of the 
fears as expressed at our twelfth session with 
what has actually happened. In the light of de- 
velopments in World War II, these fears were 
understandable. The experience of 1951, as re- 
vealed by the excellent report of the Secretariat, 
shows, however, that the situation in this period 
of building for defense is so different that lessons 
of World War II have not, to any large extent, 
been relevant. 

There are still problems of great urgency before 
us. It is our duty at these meetings to appraise 
them as best we can. To that task I now turn. 

It remains as true now, as it was at our twelfth 
session, that the world economic situation is 
dominated by the world political situation. Long 
strides have been taken toward strengthening the 
defenses of the free world against aggression. 
But international relations continue tense. We 
need only to mention the fighting against the 
U. N. Forces in Korea, the fighting in Indochina, 
Burma, and Malaya. Yugoslavia is still threat- 
ened. No agreement has been possible on a treaty 
to end the Occupation of Austria. Tension 
mounts in Berlin. Military preparations con- 
tinue to burden both the free countries and the 
totalitarian countries. 

Until certain governments join in a program 
of disarmament and peaceful economic coopera- 
tion within the spirit and framework of the 
Charter, men and women who value their free- 
dom, nations which value their independence, 
have no alternative but to continue to shoulder 
the unwelcome burden of building up their 
strength to deter and, if necessary, to resist and 
defeat further aggression and subversion. 

Since Korea, as I have already said, increased 
production has provided not only expanding 
amounts of defense materials but also increased 
supplies of civilian goods in the countries of the 
free world. This increased production, along 
with anti-inflationary measures, has largely elimi- 
nated the scare buying which had been pushing 
prices upward. As a result, the general price 
level in most countries has been fairly stable in 
recent months and the prospects for keeping in- 
flation under control are brighter. 


The Inflation Danger 


This does not mean, however, that the danger 
of inflation has disappeared. The free world still 
faces a period of expanding defense activities. 
This will involve a steady growth in govern- 
ment demand for goods and services which would 
otherwise be available to the civilian economy. 
With the peak of the defense effort still before 
us, the factors making for inflation will continue 
to be present in many countries. 

In these circumstances, constant watchfulness 
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will be necessary if we are to maintain economic 
stability. But mere watchfulness in itself will 
not be enough. If we are to contain these pres- 
sures, we must be prepared to keep in effect or to 
put quickly into effect anti-inflationary programs. 

In contrast with the general expansion of the 
world economy during 1951 has been the emer- 
gence of pockets of unemployment and of excess 
capacity in certain sectors. One of these is tex- 
tiles, in which there has been a world-wide reces- 
sion since the latter part of 1951. 

This recession is in part a reaction from the 
speculative excesses and the accumulation of in- 
ventories which followed the outbreak of the 
Korean war, and in part a reflection of overcapac- 
ity in terms of effective world demand. 

Capacity to produce cotton goods has been 
expanded in recent years both in the large indus- 
trialized countries and in a number of underde- 
veloped countries as well. Production increased 
especially rapidly in 1950 and early 1951 as a re- 
sult of expectations of greatly expanded demand 
after Korea. In this period, output of textiles 
exceeded prewar levels in most countries except 
Czechoslovakia and some of the nations of the 
Far East. The first consequence of this rather 
sharp increase, so well described in the World Eco- 
nomic Report and the Economic Survey of Europe 
in 1951, was accumulation of stocks in the face of 
smaller demand than had been anticipated. Next 
followed cuts in production, with consequent un- 
employment. Currently, prices of fibers and 
fabrics are down to lower levels, and demand has 
shown a tendency to increase a bit. There are 
evidences that the momentum of the decline of 
the last 8 months may have spent itself. 

But we must not overlook the fact that there are 
persistent and fundamental problems facing the 
textile industries. The development of synthetic 
fibers is bringing a technological revolution which 
will affect cotton producers and wool growers all 
over the world. To the extent that these fibers 
may require new types of spindles and looms, and 
to the extent that they may outwear natural fibers 
and reduce the replacement demand, they will 
affect the manufacturers and sellers of textiles 
and the workers in their plants. 

In order to use textile manufacturing capacity, 
ways must be found to reduce costs through im- 
proved productivity and efficiency so that the vast 
potential markets where incomes are low may be 
tapped. These markets are not only in Asia and 
the Far East, where less cotton per capita is used 
now than before the war, but in industrialized 
countries as well. We must reinforce our efforts 
to raise the purchasing power of the people of 
these areas, through improved productivity of the 
items they are best equipped to produce, so that 
they will be able to buy more textiles and other 
things they need. 

I think you will all agree that the time has 
come when the countries of the world must re- 
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assess their real potentialities as textile pro- 
ducers. We should certainly examine alternative 
uses of capital and labor before devoting them to 
uneconomic textile facilities. 


The Food Situation 


While the world as a whole appears to have 
been devoting increasing effort to the production 
of textiles, it has failed to devote sufficient atten- 
tion to expanding food output to nourish its grow- 
ing population. This is indeed ironical. 

The current food and nutrition problem is dis- 
cussed in extremely illuminating fashion in the 
report of the Secretary-General entitled “The 
World Social Situation.” It shows that the per 
capita output of food for the world as a whole 
in 1951, 6 years after the close of World War II, 
remained below the prewar level. In all except a 
few countries, the calorie intake is below the nu- 
tritional standard set by the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. In India it is 25 percent 
below that level. 

Yet in many countries, manpower is moving out 
of agriculture while the productivity of those who 
remain in agriculture fails to increase. Agricul- 
ture in Eastern Europe, traditionally a major 
exporter of grain and foodstuffs, is likewise 
lagging. The Economic Commission for Europe 
(Ece) economic survey for 1951 pierces the 
blackout of economic information from that area 
to reveal that “the substantial rise in the output of 
certain industrial crops in some Eastern European 
countries does not vitiate the conclusion that 
Eastern European agricultural production is still 
well below prewar.” 

When we consider the so.wial costs of laggin 
food production—and the prospect of rising Foo 
prices which accompany short supplies—it is clear 
that nothing in the economic and social field is 
more urgent than increasing the world’s food 
supply. 

Moreover, world food supplies can be increased. 
This means for one thing the utilization of all 
possible means to reclaim land for arable uses. 
But even where the additional land reclaimable 
for this purpose is limited, the possibilities of 
stepping up yields on the land that is already in 
use are very great. One could cite many examples 
of rapid increases in agricultural production in 
very short periods of time and over large areas 
in many parts of the world. 

In my own country, between the prewar years 
and 1950, while we were increasing our industrial 
output by 76 percent, food production also rose, by 
40 percent. This rise in farm output involved a 
very small increase in land under cultivation. It 
took place during a period when the number of 
people working on farms was declining. The 
agricultural output per worker increased about 
65 percent. 

Nor were these increases entirely attributable 
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to the use of modern machinery. Other factors 
have been the use of new hybrid strains of seed, 
improved fertilizers, and new weed and insect 
sprays. 

There is convincing evidence that with rela- 
tively little capital, but with a diligent application 
of the techniques and practices already well 
known, the world could within a short space of 
years produce an adequate food supply. It has 
often been said that to replace the sickle with the 
scythe, the flail with the most primitive thresher, 
the wooden plow with the steel plow, the wooden 
hoe with the steel hoe, would mean the difference 
between famine and plenty. The various tech- 
nical-assistance programs, United Nations and 
bilateral, are already a important contribu- 
tions in this direction. The really great con- 
tributions, however, will come from the farmers 
of the world themselves, as they make increasing 
use of the constantly growing wealth of scientific 
knowledge. By bringing this knowledge and these 
techniques to farmers, through schools and ex- 
tension work, and by carrying forward broad 
land-reform programs, governments can play a 
decisive part in the betterment of the world food 
situation. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, at its 
1951 Conference, passed some emphatic resolu- 
tions on this subject. The Conference placed on 
record its belief that in the years immediately 
ahead, it is reasonable to hope for a well-balanced 
increase in world production of basic foods and 
other essential agricultural products that will 
exceed the rate of population growth by 1 to 2 
percent per annum. This, the Conference said, 
“is the minimum necessary to achieve some 1m- 
provement in nutritional standards.” It recom- 
mended “that all member countries should co- 
operate in the effort to achieve this over-all 
deans by preparing and carrying forward 
agricultural development plans suited to their own 
circumstances and conditions, covering the next 
five years, and designed to provide and contribute 
to the achievement of this objective.” 

The goal is an adequate diet for everyone. 
Surely it is a modest enough goal, even with a 
rising world population. Is it unreasonable to 
ask that every country speed its efforts to attain it? 


Future of U.S. Economy 


Thus far, I have discussed economic develop- 
ments during the immediate past and the prospects 
for the future in global terms. In the remainder 
of my statement, I should like to address myself to 
a discussion of the current and prospective posi- 
tion of the U.S. economy, particularly as it affects 
the situation of the world as a whole. 

In the United States, the past 15 months have 
been characterized by a sustained high level of 
economic activity, a subsiding of the severe infla- 
tionary pressures which followed the outbreak of 
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the war in Korea, and considerable stability in 
the price level. 

Expanded production in the heavy industries 
was offset by declines in activity in the consumer 
goods industries, with the result that, since last 
spring, industrial production and employment, 
taken as a whole, have fluctuated within a narrow 
range at near-record levels. Unemployment has 
been especially small, varying seasonally under 2 
million or less than 3 percent of the labor force. 

In the civilian sector, food production has re- 
mained stable and at high levels, but output of 
textiles and apparel, leather and shoes, and, more 
recently, household equipment and other con- 
sumer durable goods, has declined, partly as a 
reaction from the unusually large production in 
the last half of 1950, and partly hen smaller- 
than-expected civilian demand. As demand fell 
off, prices of these goods also came down. 

Some unemployment followed in the soft-goods 
lines. Steps were then taken to alleviate the situ- 
ation by placing Government defense contracts in 
localities affected. Aside from this there has been 
little unemployment, except briefly, in some of the 
metal-using civilian industries where world-wide 
shortages of critical materials and necessary 
allocations to defense industries brought cuts in 
production and some unemployment in 1951. In 
Detroit, for example, unemployment was esti- 
mated last winter at about 100,000. By this 
spring, however, the situation had greatly im- 

roved and unemployment had fallen below 70,000. 

t is still declining. 

Thus, at the present moment, this phase of 
downward readjustment appears to be about over 
in the United States. It can be said that we have 
taken this period of realignment of the economy 
for defense production in our stride, and, by and 
large, it has been accomplished with remarkably 
few dislocations of the economy. 

The comparative stability in the general level 
of prices in the United States within the last year 
is in contrast to the marked increases in the first 
8 months after Korea. As compared with a rise 
of 16 percent in the first 8 months after Korea, 
wholesale prices as a whole declined 4 percent from 
March 1951 to April of 1952. Retail prices for 
consumers’ goods and services, which typically 
lag behind industrial prices, have remained rela- 
tively stable. During the past year, they rose by 
only 2 percent, as compared with a rise of 8 per- 
cent in the previous 8 months. 

Various factors contributed to this general 
abatement of inflationary pressures. As I have 
already noted, there were ample stocks in the 
hands of business and consumers. This fact, plus 
a confidence that goods would continue to be avail- 
able at controlled prices, led to a decrease in con- 
sumer and business buying, and a rise in the 
savings of the population. At the same time, due 
to expanded industrial capacity, the supply of 
certain scarce materials such as steel has been in- 
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creased. Beyond this, there were the various 
governmental actions—allocation and production 
controls, price and wage controls, selective credit 
controls, and general credit measures—all of which 
contributed to stabilizing the situation. Simul- 
taneously, very substantial increases in taxes ab- 
sorbed large amounts of purchasing power. Thus, 
a combination of factors—the behavior of business 
and private consumers as well as effective govern- 
mental policies—have played a part in keeping 
inflationary pressures under control. 

This does not in any sense mean that we in the 
United States need no longer be concerned over 
the course of our price level during the imm Jiate 
future. A change in any of the factors I have just 
mentioned could lead to a renewal of inflationary 
pressures. For one thing, the prospect of a deficit 
of some magnitude in the Federal budget due to 
further increases in defense expenditures may lead 
to a net expansion in demand. It is because of this, 
as well as of other possibilities, that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment retains on a stand-by basis certain anti- 
inflationary controls that have been suspended 
because they are not needed at the moment. 

Some of the forces that led to the reduction in 
inflationary pressures in the United States also 
affected our economic relations with the rest of the 
world. They have had a special bearing upon the 
course of our imports and exports. 


U.S. Imports and Exports 


The movement in the quantity of U.S. imports 
generally does not depart for very long from the 
trends in domestic production. With the attack 
on South Korea and our decision to expand our 
defenses come a marked increase in our imports, 
part of it representing speculative buying. As 
compared with the year preceding Korea, the first 
quarter of 1951 shows an increase of physical im- 
ports of 27 percent. The fact of the matter is that 
our imports outran the expansion of our domestic 
output. These imports were one of the factors 
in the inventory accumulations that I have already 
referred to. 

Then followed a drop in import demand. The 
decline was sharp. As compared to the index for 
the first quarter of 1951, imports in the third 
quarter were down to 101, the level of late 1949. 

As this sharp decline was taking place, it ap- 
peared ominous to many observers. Events, how- 
ever, have shown that it was temporary. Since the 
middle of 1951, imports have again resumed their 
upward trend. In the fourth quarter of 1951 they 
were above the third quarter. The record for the 
first 8 months of 1952 is still better, with the index 
of physical volume back to 17 percent above the 
pre-Korean level and within 10 points of the post- 
Korean high. 

Our production of goods and services should 
continue to expand. Since our inventories of im- 
ported materials were drawn down during 1951, 
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we have reason to expect that with expanded pro- 
duction there will come a further increase in our 
demand for imports. 

Just as the accumulation of inventories had had 
an effect on the level of our imports, so did our 
increase in the output of certain scarce materials, 
such as steel, have an effect upon our ability to sup- 
sg om comer goods to the underdeveloped countries. 

espite the fact that our supplies were not suffi- 
cient to meet all of our domestic needs, the value 
of U.S. exports of the major categories of capital 
goods to the underdeveloped countries in the last 
6 months of 1951 was over 51 percent higher than 
in the 6 months before the attack on South Korea. 
The dollar value increased from 690 million 
dollars to 1,013 million dollars. Nor was the bulk 
of this expansion accounted for by increased prices. 
It was for the most part the result of a larger 
physical quantity of exports. The 51-percent rise 
in dollar values of these goods was accompanied 
by a rise of only 12 percent in U.S. export prices 
of what we call “finished manufactures,” which is 
the index that best measures changes in the cost of 
developmental goods. 

Despite the fears that were expressed at our 
twelfth session, every major underdeveloped area 
of the free world—Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica—received more capital goods from the United 
States in 1951 than it did not only before Korea 
but in 1950. Under the heading “capital goods,” 
I include electrical machinery, turbines, construc- 
tion machinery, machine tools, agricultural im- 
plements, trucks, and other similar developmental 
goods. 

During the last half of 1951, the value of such 
goods shipped to Latin America increased by 64 
percent as compared with the first 6 months of 
the preceding year. Our shipments to Africa 
were 34 percent greater in value. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have cut off our exports to 
Communist China, in accordance with General 
Assembly Resolution 500 of May 18, 1951, and 
those to Hong Kong have been greatly reduced, 
our exports of capital goods to the countries in 
Asia as a whole were at a rate 26 percent higher 
in value than before Korea. 

I should like to point out, also, that the latest 
figures available, those for January and February 
of the current year, show that, with the exception 
of Latin America, this trend has been continuing. 

The great bulk of these goods received by the 
underdeveloped countries were paid for by their 
exports. Part of them, however, were financed 
by grants and loans made available by the Amer- 
ican people. Through their government alone in 
the fiscal year 1951, such grants and loans totaled 
690 million dollars. This was an increase of 170 
million dollars over the year before. While these 
amounts are not as large as some had hoped, they 
are not negligible sums. Effectively used, grants 
and loans of this magnitude—they have averaged 
more than half a billion per annum during the 
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past 3 years—can have a real impact on economic 
development. 

In brief, the dire predictions made by Council 
delegates at the twelfth Ecosoc session proved un- 
true as far as the United States is concerned. 
The United States has not allowed the economic 
development of underdeveloped areas to become 
a casualty of the defense program. Our exports 
of developmental goods have increased, not de- 
clined. The prices of such goods have been sta- 
bilized, they have not soared upward. Grant and 
loan assistance has not been curtailed but has been 
augmented so that underdeveloped countries can 
import more than their current earnings permit. 


Deterioration of U.S. Terms of Trade 


These events, incidentally, have occurred dur- 
ing a period when the U.S. terms of trade were 
deteriorating. As the report of the Secretary- 
General shows on page 19 of chapter 4, the index 
of our terms of trade during the last half of 1951 
was 14 percent worse than in the 6 months before 
Korea. This means, in effect, that every dollar we 
received for our exports was able to buy only 86 
percent as much in imports as formerly. 

These figures relate to the total trade of the 
United States with the rest of the world. The 
Secretary-General’s report does not break them 
down by geographic areas. But the available 
data on raw material prices show that for 1950 
and a part of 1951 the underdeveloped countries 
as a group derived great benefit from the deteri- 
orating terms of rok, of the United States. The 
prices of our imported raw materials as a whole— 
and a large part of them came from these coun- 
tries—were 60 percent higher in the last half 
of 1951 than in the base period used in the Secre- 
tary-General’s report. In contrast, as I have 
already stated, the average price of finished manu- 
factures exported from the United States rose 
by 12 percent. 

I am aware, of course, that the prices of certain 
of the products exported by the underdeveloped 
countries, especially rubber, tin, wool, and jute, 
have recently fallen substantially from their 
speculative post-Korean peaks. It appears, nev- 
ertheless, that the underdeveloped countries’ terms 
of trade still remain more favorable than before 
Korea. 


Future Production and Employment 


Turning now from the past to the future, I 
should like to discuss a matter which I know is 
of concern not only to the members of this Coun- 
cil but also to many Americans here at home. I 
refer to the prospect for maintaining high levels 
of production and employment in the United 
States after defense expenditures level off to the 
rates required for continuing national security. 

Let me say at the outset that the Government 
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of the United States is acutely aware not only 
of the domestic but also of the international im- 
pact of changes in the level of our economic 
activity. We know that fluctuations which may 
have a minor impact in this country may have 
more important effects in other parts of the world. 

You will recall, I am sure, that in the years 
immediately following World War II, the ad- 
justment of the American economy to a peacetime 

asis was remarkably smooth, to the surprise of 
many people—and, I might remind you again, 
the disappointment of some others—who had fore- 
cast substantial unemployment. Now, the ques- 
tion is asked, inside as well as outside the United 
States, whether we can make the adjustment to a 
reduced level of defense expenditures as smoothly 
as we made the adjustment to the reduction of 
war expenditures after World War II. 

As one looks at the two situations he becomes 
aware of major differences between them. Some 
of the differences will tend to make the coming 
problem more difficult. Some will make it less so. 

The first factor which may make the prob- 
lem more difficult is that the backlog of deferred 
needs for both consumers’ and producers’ goods is 
likely to be much smaller than it was after World 
War II. During the war, production of a great 
variety of consumers’ goods for civilian purposes 
was prohibited. Many durable goods were worn 
out, new demands went unsatisfied, and inven- 
tories were depleted. In contrast, restrictions in. 
the current defense period have been less exten- 
sive and have been in effect for a shorter time. 
Consequently, the backlog of deferred demand 
will be substantially smaller. 

The second factor in this same connection is 
that, even though the total dollar volume of liquid 
assets in the hands of consumers and of business 
is higher now than it was at the end of the war, 
the purchasing power of these assets, due to price 
increases, will not be as great as it was at that 
time. Moreover, the gold and dollar reserves of 
some of the major trading nations are substan- 
tially lower now than they were then and their 
purchasing power is smaller. 

Third, our employment problem will be of a 
different nature. At the end of World War II, 
many people who had patriotically entered the 
labor force had no desire to remain after the fight- 
ing ceased. In contrast, when defense spending 
declines, it is probable that most of those no longer 
needed in defense activities will want other work, 

But these three factors constitute only one side 
of the picture. There are very powerful consider- 
ations on the other side. 


Favorable Factors 


Among these favorable considerations, the most 
striking difference between the World War II 
situation and the one that we expect to face after 
defense expenditures reach their peak is that the 
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reduction in defense expenditures will be only a 
fraction of the cut that was made after World 
War II. In terms of 1951 prices, defense expendi- 
tures in 1946 were 119 billion dollars less than in 
1944. This decline should be compared with a 
probable annual reduction of from 15 to 25 billion 
dollars, in terms of 1951 prices, when we shift from 
the peak of the expansion phase of the present de- 
fense program to the maintenance level. The de- 
cline in expenditures, in other words, will be at 
most one-fifth as big as the World War II cut. 

The relative importance of these cuts, in terms 
of their effect upon the national income, becomes 
evident when we note their relationship to the 
national gross product. The 119-billion-dollar 
curtailment of spending was related to a full em- 
ec gre gross national product of about 275 bil- 
ion dollars in 1951 prices. The probable cut of 
from 15 to 25 billion dollars should be related to 
a current prospective full employment gross na- 
tional product of about 350 billion dollars. 

A second important difference simplifying the 
adjustment is the fact that after World War II, 
the size of the Armed Forces was reduced by 10 
million during a 2-year period. The total strength 
of our Armed Forces at the peak of the present 
defense program will be only 3.7 million. This 
obviously makes impossible any reduction as 
drastic as that which occurred at the end of the 
war. We regret that the international political 
situation does not at this moment appear to permit 
any significant reduction in the size of our Armed 
Forces. We trust, however, that the proposals 
now being considered in the Disarmament Com- 
mission will soon make possible a radical reduction 
in this burden. 

These comparisons give a basis for concluding 
that the coming adjustment problem should be 
much smaller than the one we handled successfully 
after World War II. Moreover, there are other 
factors in this situation which lead us to believe 
that we are in a much better position to deal with 
adjustment problems than we have been in the 
past. 


The Structure of U.S. Economy 


Fundamental changes have been taking place 
in the structure of our economy, changes that we 
think have permanently moved up our level of 
demand to new heights. Among the most im- 
portant of these modifications has been a radical 
change in what our consumers regard as a normal 
standard of living. Amenities like electricity in 
rural areas—a rarity 20 years ago—are now 
widely available and regarded as essential. We 
have added approximately 20 million new con- 
sumers to our economy. There is an increased 
demand for new construction as a result of the 
dispersion of dwellings and business from the 
centers of our great cities to the suburbs. Of par- 
ticular importance is the fact that income in the 
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United States is more evenly distributed. We 
have a much stronger organization of labor with 
the result that the position of workers in our 
society is more secure and their purchasing power 
more stable. These structural changes will, in 
themselves, assure a level of effective demand suffi- 
cient to maintain high levels of production of 
consumers’ goods. 

In addition to the increased demand for con- 
sumers’ goods, there are many urgent public needs 
which stem from some of these same structural 
changes. Asa result of the growth in population 
and the gi ge shift in population, the need 
for certain public projects has been increasing. 
Construction of this type has been curtailed by 
defense restrictions and will have to be resumed 
at the first opportunity. 

Moreover, the restrictions made necessary by the 
defense program have also prevented the satis- 
faction of normal private demand in some areas 
of the economy. Residential construction has 
been limited. The same is true of certain types 
of private business construction, as well as of 
equipment which uses steel, copper, aluminum, the 
metals which have been in short supply and the 
uses of which have been restricted. Expendi- 
tures for these purposes can be expected to in- 
crease when restrictions are removed. While 
such expenditures are not likely to be as great 
as after World War II, they will not be negligible. 

Weight must also be given to the effect of the 
successful operation of our economy in the past 
6 years upon the psychology of the American 
private investors. The manner in which our 
economy has operated has been progressively 
altering their outlook. More and more, they are 
focusing their attention on the requirements of 
an economy operating at expanding levels and are 
discarding the concept of a limited market. 

This inclination of American investors to base 
their plans upon an expectation of long-term 
growth has a solid foundation, not only in the 
structural changes in the economy that I have 
already mentioned but also in other changes that 
make for greater stability than we had before the 
war. There are now in existence certain devices 
which automatically come into play as stabilizing 
factors, should economic conditions change. For 
example, the coverage of our social security pro- 

ram has been pert. and the benefits have been 
increased. Our tax structure provides a better 
cushion against recessionary forces. Agricul- 
tural incomes are protected against sudden and 
severe declines through a system of farm price 
supports. Bank deposit insurance has been in- 
creased to $10,000 for every covered depositor. 
Through Federal guaranties of mortgages, we 
have better safeguarded the savings which more 
than half of the American families have invested 
in the homes they live in. 

We are not in a position to evaluate all of these 
considerations quantitatively. Therefore, we can- 
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not say at this time to what extent these structural 
and stabilizing factors would moderate a possible 
downward swing in U.S. economic activity. How- 
ever, if it should prove necessary, there are a va- 
riety of measures available to the Government to 
counteract recessionary tendencies. I shall only 
mention a few of these measures. 

First, the removal of any direct restrictions 
which may then exist on business investment and 
consumer and mortgage credit. 

Second, the traditional easing of general credit 
and banking policy. In this connection, the pro- 
vision of additional Government-guaranteed mort- 
gage credit at moderate rates could serve as a 
stimulus to the construction industry in the event 
that stimulation were needed. 

Third, taxes are at very high levels. As a re- 
sult, the possibilities of freeing purchasing power 
by tax reductions are very great. 

Fourth, public-works construction can be ac- 
celerated. There is general agreement among the 
American people that we must expand our efforts 
to prevent national disasters such as we have re- 
cently suffered from floods in the Missouri Valley. 


Summary 


In summary, then, the weight of the evidence 
leads to the conclusion that the coming adjustment 
problem will be much smaller than the one we han- 
dled successfully after World War II. There is 
no denying that there will be a problem. But 
there should be no reason for alarm about our 
ability to meet it. We have the tools for coping 
with any necessary readjustment when we have 
reached the peak of our defense expenditures. 

The people of the United States are determined 
to maintain high levels of demand and to continue 
to trade their products on a large scale with the 
people of other peace-loving countries. They are 
determined to have an expanding economy, not 
only at home but also abroad. They know that 
only an expanding economy can provide reason- 
able over-all stability and individual economic 
security within a framework of genuine democ- 
racy and freedom. 

That is why the development of underdeveloped 
countries will continue to be a cardinal point in 
our foreign policy. As President Truman said 
in his State of the Union message last January :? 
“There is nothing of greater importance in all our 
foreign policy. ‘There is nothing that shows more 
clearly what we stand for and what we want to 
achieve.” “What we can do now,” said the Presi- 
dent on another recent occasion, “is sharply limited 
by the cost of maintaining defenses to prevent 
aggression and war. If that cost could be re- 
duced—if the burden of armaments could be 
lessened, new energies and resources would be lib- 


? BULLETIN of Jan. 21, 1952, p. 79. 
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erated for greatly enlarged programs of recon- 
struction and development.” 

Mr. President and members of the Council, the 
American people will lend every effort to speed 
the day when the threat of aggression will have 
subsided and men and women everywhere shall 
be able to devote all of their energies and resources 
to raising their standards of living and to the full 
realization of their rich potentialities. 


Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants From Europe 


[Released to the press June 2] 


The United States will act as host for the third 
session of the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe at page ys on June 10, 1952. All 
meetings will be held in the Department’s Inter- 
national Conference Suite at 1778 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, NW. The Committee will have as main 
items of business the election of a director for the 
organization, a review of operations to date, and 
consideration of the program for the remainder 
of 1952. The United States proposes to nominate 
former Ambassador Hugh Gibson for the post of 
director. Mr. Gibson, in the U.S. diplomatic 
service from 1908 to 1938, has represented the 
United States on numerous international bodies 
and served as U.S. Ambassador to Belgium in 
1927-33 and 1937-88, and as Ambassador to Brazil, 
1933-37. Mr. Gibson recently terminated a busi- 
ness connection with Doubleday and Company of 
New York. 

The United States took the initiative in October 
1951 in inviting the Belgian Government to con- 
vene a Conference on Migration at Brussels in 
November 1951 to consider a U.S. proposal for 
international migration. At the Conference, 16 
governments established the new Committee and 
adopted plans to move 116,000 persons who would 
not otherwise be moved out of Europe in 1952, un- 
der an over-all budget of $36,954,000. The Com- 
mittee established headquarters at Geneva, 
and began operations on February 1, 1952. In the 
period February 1-April 30, 1952, 32,000 migrants 
and refugees were moved overseas under the 
auspices of the new organization. 

The action of the United States in proposing a 
migration conference carried out the intent of the 
Congress expressed in title I of the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1951 which made $10,000,000 available 
to facilitate the movement of surplus manpower 
from Europe to other countries where such man- 
power could be utilized as proposed in the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended. It 
has been estimated that some 750,000 persons whose 
services could not be used in Europe should mi- 
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grate annually for the next 5 years in order to 
achieve further economic balance and stability 
in Europe. It has been further estimated that 
approximately 350,000 persons are leaving Europe 
annually. The new Committee proposes to move 
those persons who would not otherwise be moved 
without some form of organized international 
assistance. 

An important factor in the decision to establish 
the Committee was the pending termination in 
late 1951 of the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (Iro) which had moved over a million 
refugees out of Europe during its existence. 
Upon its termination, 10 ships already recon- 
verted for this type of movement, at substantial 
expense to international funds, would be relin- 

uished and diverted to other transport purposes. 

fter thoroughly exploring the question, the 
Committee reached the conclusion that the former 
Iro ships would be required to accomplish the 
purposed additional movement of migrants and 
refugees. 

After the first session of the Committee, which 
immediately followed the Conference on Migra- 
tion at Brussels, the Committee met at Geneva 
in February for further consideration of its pro- 
gram. As a result of encouraging developments 
which occurred between the two sessions, the Com- 
mittee felt justified in increasing the quota of 
persons to be moved during 1952 to 137,000 and 
its budget to $41,350,660. The budget is divided 
into two parts, administrative and operational. 
Contributions to the administrative expenditures 
of $2,359,060 are obligatory upon member govern- 
ments in accordance with an agreed percentage 
scale. Contributions to the o er a expendi- 
tures are voluntary. The U.S. contribution for 
the calendar year 1952 is $10,000,000. The costs 
of transport for a substantial number of the 
persons to be moved will be reimbursed to the 
Committee, other movements will be partially 
reimbursed, and the balance of movement will 
take place at the expense of the Committee’s 
funds. All the costs of processing migrants are 
borne by the emigration countries and the costs 
of receiving them by receiving countries. The 
costs of processing and reception borne by gov- 
ernments directly will be credited to the respective 
—_ as contribution to the budget of the 

ommittee. 

At the present time, 19 governments are mem- 
bers of the Committee and it is expected that other 
governments will join shortly. The member gov- 
ernments include Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, Israel, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Paraguay, Switzerland, the United 
States, and Venezuela. 

The projected movement of 137,000 persons 
during 1952 represents the emigration of 67,000 
persons from Germany, 35,000 from Italy and 
Trieste, 16,000 from Austria, 15,000 from the 
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Netherlands, and 4,000 from Greece. The Com- 
mittee’s program envisages the settlement of 
40,000 of these emigrants in Canada, 25,000 in 
Australia, 31,000 in Tatin America, and 3,000 in 
New Zealand. The United States will receive 
38,000 persons, mostly ethnic Germans, entering 
under provisions of the U. S. Displaced Persons 
Act of 1948, as amended. 


On June 9 the Department of State announced 
that the U.S. delegation to the third session of 
the Provisional Intergovernmental Committee 
for the Movement of Migrants from Europe, 
will be as follows: 


U.S. Representative 


George L. Warren, Adviser on Refugees and Displaced 
Persons, Department of State 


Alternate U.S. Representatives 


Pat McCarran, U.S. Senate 
Francis E. Walter, U.S. House of Representatives 


Meeting of Tonnage 
Measurement Experts 


[Released to the press June 4] 


An international meeting of tonnage measure- 
ment experts convened at The Hague, Nether- 
lands, on June 4. The U.S. Government is 
represented by an observer delegate, Henry E. 
Sweet, chief of the Division of Marine Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Customs, under whose imme- 
diate supervision the ship-measurement laws and 
regulations of the United States are administered. 
Mr. Sweet’s alternate is John W. Mann, an attaché 
at the American Embassy at London, who was 
formerly on the Shipping Policy Staff of the 
Department of State and who headed the U.S. 
observer delegations to the three previous confer- 
ences of this series. 

The United States, although not a party to the 
Oslo convention of 1947 on ship-measurement 
rules, which provides for biennial meetings of 
experts, recognizes the advantages to be derived 
from international uniformity in the tonnage 
measurement of ships in terms of safety; of the 
methods of determining charges for port facilities, 
harbor dues, and canal tolls; and of efficiency and 
simplicity in ship design and construction. The 
United States has therefore sent technical ob- 
servers to the previous measurement conferences 
held at Oslo in 1947 and 1948 and at Stockholm 
in 1950. The experts at the above-mentioned meet- 
ing will study in detail a number of highly tech- 
nical questions concerning the application and 
interpretation of existing rules and regulations 
under the Oslo convention. 
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Report of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


FORTIETH REPORT: FOR THE PERIOD FEBRUARY 16-29, 1952! 


U.N. doc. 8/2619 
Transmitted April 29, 1952 


I herewith submit report number 40 of the United Na- 
tions Command Operations in Korea for the period 16-29 
February, inclusive. United Nations Command commu- 
niqués numbers 1176-1189 provide detailed accounts of 
these operations. 

Discussions continued at the staff officer level on agenda 
item three although little progress was made. The Com- 
munists refused to accept the six port of entry complexes 
on each side, proposed by the United Nations Command, 
as areas in which the neutral nations inspection teams 
are to operate. Furthermore, the Communists were 
adamant in their insistence on having the Soviet Union 
participate in the neutral nation inspection teams. On 
21 February the senior United Nations Command staff 
officer made the following statement: “Your side has said 
many times that we have no reason and cannot give any 
reason for objecting to the nomination of the Soviet Union 
as one of the neutral nations. We have carefully con- 
sidered these statements made by you. The United Na- 
tions Command does have reasons for rejecting the Soviet 
Union as one of the nations to participate in the super- 
visory commission. The reasons are clear, cogent and 
irrefutable. I should like to point out, however, that 
neither side is obligated to state reasons for the accept- 
ance or rejection of any particular nation. The princi- 
ple simply and clearly states that both sides agree to 
invite neutral nations acceptable to both sides. The ac- 
ceptability or non-acceptability of any given nation, there- 
fore, is a unilateral matter beyond the purview of these 
discussions. In the furtherance of understanding, how- 
ever, and so that our position may be unmistakably clear 
to you, we will give our reasons for stating, unequivocally, 
that the Soviet Union is not acceptable to our side. The 
United Nations Command holds that it is in the interest 
of all concerned that members of the supervisory com- 
mission should be drawn from those nations not in close 


1 Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U. S. representative in the Security 
Council, on Apr. 29. Texts of the 30th, 31st, and 32d 
reports appear in the BuLLeTINn of Feb. 18, 1952, p. 266; 
the 33d report, ibid., Mar. 10, 1952, p. 395; the 34th report, 
ibid., Mar. 17, 1952, p. 430; the 35th report, ibid., Mar. 31, 
1952, p. 512; the 36th and 37th reports, ibid., Apr. 14, 
1952, p. 594; the 38th report, ibid., May 5, 1952, p. 715; 
and the 39th report, ibid., May 19, 1952, p. 788. 
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proximity to Korea and without a record of past participa- 
tion in the Korean question. This is not the introduction 
of a new principle. It is our rightful and unilateral ap- 
plication of logic to the problem of selecting nations 
acceptable to both sides. I repeat, the Soviet Union is not 
acceptable to our side.” 

On 25 February in a further sincere effort to break the 
deadlock on this issue, the United Nations Command 
representatives proposed that the number of neutral na- 
tions from each side be reduced to four, namely, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Poland and Czechoslovakia. The Com- 
munists have rejected this proposal so far. 

After receiving from the Communists a proposed new 
text for armistice agenda item four, dealing with pris- 
oners of war, the United Nations Command delegation 
made a careful study of its provisions in an effort to 
insure that the areas of agreement could be expanded to 
the maximum. It was pointed out forcefully to the Com- 
munist representatives that the United Nations Command 
approach was made in the light of earnestness and sin- 
cerity and that our sole objective was the securing of a 
just and honourable arrangement by which our prisoners 
could be exchanged with despatch. The proposed draft 
submitted by the Communists showed mutual agreement 
on many clauses and only minor differences on others, 
but the stand which they took on the subject of volun- 
tary repatriation was entirely unacceptable. On 20 Feb- 
ruary, after many differences in wording and phraseology 
had been resolved, the Communists presented a revised 
wording of their initial proposal, but retained the intent 
of forced repatriation to which we strongly objected. 

On 22 February the United Nations Command submitted 
a complete draft of armistice wording on item four which 
reflected all changes to date. The Communists main- 
tained their insistent opposition to voluntary repatriation 
and on the basis that the subjects were closely allied, re- 
jected the proposals for parole and a sixty-day time limit 
in which to exchange prisoners, despite the fact that they 
had previously concurred in the principle. 

The inconsistency of the Communist stand was clearly 
defined in a carefully prepared presentation in which the 
United Nations Command reminded the Communists that 
last December they explained away the fact that they had 
only a few thousand prisoners by saying that some cap- 
tured personnel were released at the front shortly after 
capture, while others, if they so desired, were allowed to 
join the Communist Forces. By this act the Communists 
applied the principle of voluntary repatriation and took 
great credit for such action as an indication of how sin- 
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cerely they adopted humanitarian policies. The proposal 
submitted by the United Nations Command that prisoners 
of war should be able to choose the side to which they 
wished to go and should not be subjected to the barbarous 
treatment of delivery by force was identical with the prin- 
ciple the Communists claim they have previously applied 
on their side. Further, in order to insure that the im- 
plementation of release policies proposed by United Na- 
tions Command was to be carried out in detail, the Com- 
munists would have their own Red Cross representative 
at our prisoner of war camps as well as at the point of 
exchange. 

Continued protracted discussion indicated only that the 
Communist delegation refused to adopt any realistic ap- 
proach to this basic, fundamental principle as supported 
by the United Nations Command. Having accomplished 
all that could be done at the staff officer level, and having 
successfully removed many areas of disagreement, the 
United Nations Command agreed to move discussions from 
staff officer level and on 29 February the sub-delegation 
for item four was reconvened, with the one remaining 
issue of voluntary repatriation to be resolved. 

A riot believed to have been Communist planned and 
led, among Korean civilian internees in a compound on 
the island of Koje-Do on 18 February was put down by 
United Nations Command security troops who, in the 
course of their duties, had been suddenly attacked by 
over 1,500 inmates of the compound. The remaining 3,500 
inmates did not join in the disturbances. Order was re- 
stored only after severe fighting. One American soldier 
and sixty-nine inmates were killed. One American soldier 
was injured, twenty-two suffered minor hurts and 142 in- 
mates were wounded. No prisoners of war were involved. 

The clash followed entrance of the troops into the com- 
pound at 0530. Their mission was to maintain order 
while United Nations personnel interviewed the internees 
to determine which individuals desired transfer to other 
compounds. Interviews were to be accomplished privately 
to encourage free expression of desires. Any internees 
requesting transfer would be moved to non-Communist 
compounds. It was evident that Red compound leaders 
were determined and prepared to block this procedure. 
Weapons known to have been used against the troops 
in the demonstration, which obviously had been planned 
and organized, include steel pickets, spiked wooden clubs, 
barbed wire flails, blackjacks, metal tentpole spines, iron 
pipes, rocks and knives. 

The United Nations Command ordered an official in- 
vestigation immediately. The situation was brought un- 
der control and peace restored. Unrest had not spread 
to other compounds. The senior delegate of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Red Cross, stationed in Japan, 
was notified promptly. He dispatched two of his assist- 
ants immediately to Koje-Do for an _ independent 
investigation. 

As was expected, the Communists attempted to use 
this incident to bolster their stand on forced repatriation, 
claiming that the United Nations Command had been re- 
sponsible for the uprising and that the participants were 
only demonstrating their desire to return to Communist 
control. The United Nations Command delegation replied 
calmly and factually, pointing out the absurdity of the 
Communists’ comments and emphasizing that this inci- 
dent was an internal affair of no interest to the Com- 
munists. The civilian internees in United Nations 
Command custody are not military personnel belonging 
to the Communist side. They are Nationals of the Re- 
public of Korea. The United Nations Command position 
is fully sanctioned by the Laws of Nations. The Com- 
munists have no authority, sanction or precedent in in- 
ternational law to support their stand that this matter 
did concern them. 

On the question of joint Red Cross Teams to assist in 
the prisoners of war exchange, agreement with the Com- 
munists on the composition of such teams was obtained 
on 19 February. This agreement provides for three 
teams composed of equal membership from the National 
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Red Cross Societies of both sides. One team would op- 
erate in North Korea with a total membership of sixty- 
thirty from each side. A second team would operate in 
South Korea with the same number. The third team con- 
sisting of twenty members would perform its duties in the 
demilitarized zone. 

To insure that the United Nations Command is prepared 
to implement the agreement on the Red Cross Teams, im- 
mediate steps were taken to contact, through the Ameri- 
ean Red Cross, the National Red Cross Societies to be 
invited to send representatives. Denmark was included 
in this group because of the urgent need for medical doc- 
tors on each team. These Red Cross doctors are readily 
available on the Danish Hospital ship “Jutlandia”. 

In addition, relief supplies for United Nations Com- 
mand prisoners of war furnished by the American and 
British Red Cross Societies and now stored in Japan, are 
being carefully checked and readied for immediate use. 
If needed, supplemental food packages and medical kits 
will be supplied by the United States Army. All these 
supplies can be airshipped to Korea on short notice in 
case of an armistice agreement. 

The International Committee of the Red Cross, Geneva, 
indicated agreement with the plan for the Red Cross So- 
cieties of both sides to assist in the exchange of prisoners 
of war in Korea. 

In plenary session of 16 February 1952, the Communist 
delegation made the following statement in presenting 
their new proposal for agenda item five: 

“In order to reach speedily a fair and reasonable settle- 
ment on agenda item five, recommendations to the gov- 
ernments of the countries concerned on both sides, our 
side, the delegation of the Korean Peoples Army and the 
Chinese Peoples Volunteers, now submits a revised draft 
of the principle. 

“The revised draft of the principle proposed by the dele- 
gation of the Korean Peoples Army and the Chinese Peo- 
ples Volunteers on agenda item five, recommendations to 
the governments of the countries concerned on both sides, 
is as follows: 

“In order to ensure the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, the military commanders of both sides 
hereby recommend to the governments of the countries 
concerned on both sides that, within three months, after 
the armistice agreement is signed and becomes effective, 
a political conference of a higher level of both sides be 
held by representatives appointed respectively to settle 
through negotiation the questions of the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question, et cetera. 

“On 17 February 1952 the United Nations Command 
delegation accepted the Communist proposal on agenda 
item five with the following statement: 

“We have carefully considered your revision of the 
principle proposed by you as the solution of item five of 
the agenda. In order to give you concrete evidence of 
the sincerity of the United Nations Command delegation 
and to eliminate entirely any pretexts for further delay 
on your part in reaching agreement on unresolved issues 
in items three and four, the United Nations Command 
delegation accepts your proposal of 16 February as the 
solution of this item of the agenda, subject to the following 
remarks: 

“So that there may be no question regarding the under- 
standing of the United Nations Command delegation as 
to the meaning of your proposal, we deem it advisable to 
make certain explanations at this time. First, we desire 
to point out that this recommendation will be made by 
the Commander in Chief, United Nations Command, to 
the United Nations as well as to the Republic of Korea. 
Second, in accepting the term Foreign Forces, we are 
doing so on the basis for your statement that this term 
means non-Korean Forces. And third, we wish it clearly 
understood that we do not construe the word et cetera to 
relate to matters outside of Korea.” 

In reply, on 19 February 1952, the senior Communist 
delegate said the following: 
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“The draft of the principles submitted by our side on 
the item five of the agenda is very clear in itself. There 
can be no misunderstanding whatsoever. By the gov- 
ernments of the countries concerned on both sides in our 
draft of principles is naturally meant the governments 
of the countries concerned on the side of the Korean 
Peoples Army and Chinese Peoples Volunteers and the 
governments of the countries concerned on the side of 
the United Nations Command. By Foreign Forces in our 
draft of principles is naturally meant non-Korean Forces. 
And the meaning of questions, et cetera in our draft of 
principles is also very clear. It neither binds the forth- 
coming political conference to the discussion of certain 
specific questions nor excludes the possibility of the dis- 
cussion of other questions by this political conference.” 

The Communists then proposed to turn over the work of 
drafting the details of the articles in the fifth item of the 
agenda to Staff Officers. The senior United Nations Com- 
mand delegate then stated: “We have already told you 
that we don’t consider that your draft proposal requires 
rewriting. We have accepted it as you drafted it for 
inclusion in the armistice agreement. We agree to recess 
with the understanding that item five is to be turned over 
to the Staff Officers to complete any necessary mechanical 
details. Our Staff Officers will not be authorized to change 
the agreed wording.” To date the Communists have not 
asked for a Staff Officer’s meeting on this agenda item. 

Despite frequent periods of unfavourable winter 
weather, a United Nations Command carrier force oper- 
ating in the Sea of Japan continued to direct its major 
effort against the enemy’s supply routes. Attention was 
again centered on the vulnerable East coast rail network 
north and south of Wonsan where bridges, by-passes, 
locomotives and rail cars, as well as the rail lines them- 
selves, were brought under attack. 

In the Yellow Sea, United Nations Command carriers 
continued air operations on the West coast of Korea, sup- 
porting the blockade and providing air-spot and cover for 
surface units on anti-invasion stations in support of the 
friendly held islands. 

Shore-based aircraft participated in all phases of the 
United Nations Command Air operations except air to air 
combat, with the major effort being placed on interdiction 
and close support missions in that order of priority. 

Patrol aircraft operated day and night in all sea areas 
adjacent to Korea and Japan, providing reconnaissance 
and shipping surveillance as well as regular weather 
flights. 

The appearance of an increased number of enemy 
sampans and small craft, attempting to run the tight 
coastal blockade, furnished lucrative targets for bombard- 
ment by United Nations Command ships and planes. 
During the week of 18-24 February, 175 of these craft 
were sunk or damaged. Contributing heavily to this 
total was an enemy attempt to invade a friendly-held 
island. This assault was shattered by a combination of 
Naval gunfire and alert beach fighting, and the invasion 
force, estimated at approximately 300 men, was routed 
with heavy personnel losses. 

Surface vessels continued to support the United Nations 
Command operations by bombarding suitable targets 
along the East coast. 16 February marked the first anni- 
versary of the siege of Wonsan which has seriously dis- 
rupted the flow of Communist traffic through this vital 
hub. Fire support vessels conducted fire missions for 
United Nations Command ground forces, utilizing air spot 
and directions from the forces supported, to destroy the 
enemy’s forward installations and to inflict heavy person- 
nel casualties. Further north, the targets included har- 
bor facilities, industrial areas, and lines of communica- 
tions. Daylight travel along the coastal routes was 
effectively impeded and night travel was subjected to 
indirect interdiction fire. 

Enemy shore batteries on both coasts intensified their 
fire against United Nations Command blockading ships. 
Counter battery fire silenced many of the enemy’s guns, 
destroyed or damaged several ammunition and supply 
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dumps, and caused many personnel casualties. The 
enemy’s fire resulted in damage to two United Nations 
Command ships and injuries to eleven crew members. 
Temporary repairs, where necessary, permitted the ships 
to return to action. 

Although severe icing conditions were experienced along 
portions of the West coast, surface units maintained their 
anti-invasion patrols, and illuminated and fired on enemy 
positions on the mainland. When enemy activity indi- 
cated a potential danger of attack on friendly islands, 
surface units fired on the enemy and dispersed his boat 
and troop concentrations. 

Minesweepers swept the important sea lanes on both 
coasts for all types of mines and made check sweeps of 
previously cleared areas despite heavy seas, low visibility, 
and rain and snow. Blockading surface units provided 
prompt counter-battery and suppression fire on several 
occasions when enemy shore batteries took the mine- 
sweepers under fire, thus preventing damage or casualties 
to United Nations Command forces. 

Naval auxiliary, Military Sea Transport Service and 
merchant vessels under contract provided logistic support 
for all components of the United Nations Command forces 
in Japan and Korea. 

United Nations Command Air Forces continued their 
full scale air operations throughout the Central and North- 
west sectors of North Korea. Day counter-air sweeps, 
day and night interdiction of the main Communist supply 
routes, and airlift of high priority supplies accounted for 
the greater part of the sorties flown in support of the 
Korean operations. The continued inactivity of the 
enemy forces on the ground and in the air over the line 
of contact again resulted in reduced requirement for air 
defense and close air support sorties. 

The weather was affected by the normal seasonal north 
to south fluctuation of the polar front, accompanied by 
the normal west to east flow of low pressure cells across 
Korea. This resulted in intermittent bad weather 
throughout the area which caused a decline in the sortie 
rates and greatly increased the problem of location and 
destruction of targets on the ground. 

Jet fighters of the Communist Air Defence system were 
consistently more active than during any previous period. 
No fundamental changes in their tactics were observed 
however. MIG—15’s, usually flying in large formations, 
were seen over North Korea on all but three days. It 
is estimated that an aggregate of 1,900 MIG-15 sorties 
were observed, and that of this number, 200 engaged in 
combat with United Nations Command aircraft. These 
air to air encounters resulted in the loss to the enemy 
of twelve aircraft destroyed and twelve damaged, while 
the United Nations Command suffered no losses and only 
one aircraft damaged. Typical of the increased enemy 
air activity was the sighting of 389 MIGs by United Na- 
tions Command pilots on 19 February. This represented 
a new high in the daily sightings of enemy aircraft. 

The principal targets for United Nations Command 
fighter bombers and night flying light bombers were 
enemy supply installations, rail lines, rolling stock and 
motor vehicle traffic. These operations were successful 
in hampering the movement of supplies and personnel by 
the enemy, especially along the western and central rail 
lines from Sonchon and Kanggye south to the battle area. 
In view of the increased enemy air activity, it was neces- 
sary to provide a combat air patrol of F-86 for the fighter 
bombers. These operations were so well co-ordinated that 
no United Nations Command fighter bombers were lost to 
enemy air activity. 

United Nations Command medium bombers continued 
in support of the Korean operations. The main targets 
for these missions continued to be the destruction of key 
railroad bridges, which the enemy labour forces repair 
with great rapidity. In addition, the B-29’s performed 
close air support and leaflet missions each night as well 
as a number of reconnaissance missions. 

The United Nations Command Forces operating in sup- 
port of the Korean operations continued to require the 
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movement of high priority supplies and matériel by air. 
Combat cargo aircraft maintained their operations on a 
daily basis despite the adverse weather conditions en- 
countered at their bases and en route. The movement of 
personnel again constituted a large portion of these oper- 
ations, especially on East-bound flights which permitted 
the evacuation of combat casualties to hospitals in Japan. 

The Communist air power based north of the Yalu River 
still constitutes a strong threat to the United Nations 
Command Air, Ground and Naval operations in Korea, 
but no major commitment of this force has yet been made. 
United Nations Command Forces and installations in 
friendly territory suffered no casualties or damage, al- 
though five unidentified aircraft were reported over 
friendly territory. 

Minor clashes continued to typify the action along the 
Korean battle front as both sides maintained their de- 
fensive positions. Most of these small-scale engagements 
resulted from raids and patrols conducted by United Na- 
tions Command elements. Although these actions did not 
involve any major forces, they often culminated in sharp 
fire fights, usually involving numerically superior hostile 
defenders. With one exception, enemy-initiated action 
consisted of widely scattered and sporadic probing efforts 
utilizing units of squad and platoon strength. The most 
aggressive enemy action occurred on the central front 
where a six-day contest terminated with the enemy in 
possession of a disputed forward position. Enemy capa- 
bilities, troop dispositions, and front lines were unaltered 
during the period. 

Except for stubborn resistance to United Nations Com- 
mand raids and patrols, enemy activity on the western 
front was limited to small ineffective probes, usually 
during the hours of darkness. United Nations Command- 
conducted raids constituted the most noteworthy action. 
A United Nations Command raid of a position in the 
Punji area on 16 February encountered a _ successful 
hostile defence. A later raid in the same area on 20 
February, however, caused the enemy to evacuate a for- 
ward position. Enemy elements in the Chudong area on 
16 February and in the Mabang area on 20 February tena- 
ciously retained their positions against the action of 
United Nations Command raiding elements. United Na- 
tions Command elements conducted raids against two 
hostile positions in the Sagimak area on 16 February. 
One of these terminated with a withdrawal of the small 
defending unit while the other resulted in the return of 
the United Nations Command elements. 

Although local in nature, the severest conflict along 
the battle line took place in the Talchon area of the cen- 
tral front. The contest began on 14 February, when 
United Nations Command elements were forced to with- 
draw from an outpost position four and one-half miles 
southeast of Talchon as a result of two enemy attacks. 
The position was restored by immediate counteraction on 
15 February. An enemy daylight attack against this same 
position on the following day was unsuccessful. Employ- 
ing an increased strength of two companies supported by 
artillery and mortar fire, the enemy retook th * position on 
17 February. The following day United Nations Com- 
mand Forces, in a day-long attack successfully drove the 
enemy back despite heavy resistance. On 19 February. 
however, the enemy again forced United Nations Com- 
mand elements to relinquish the position. With the excep- 
tion of this action, enemy aggressiveness on the central 
front consisted of a small number of ineffective probes. 
However, the enemy displayed his usual determination in 
defensive operations against United Nations Command 
patrols and raids. Of the raids conducted by United 
Nations Command elements in Tuchon, Kumsong and 
Talchon areas, only one in the Tuchon area, resulted in an 
enemy withdrawal. 

There was no deviation from the pattern of numerous 
patrol contacts and small-scale enemy probes on the 
eastern front. The majority of such activity occurred in 
the Mulguji and Tupo area. In the former area United 
Nations Command elements were forced to relinquish two 
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outposts to small enemy units on 19 February. However, 
these positions were quickly retaken following strong 
artillery preparation. On 21 February versatile United 
Nations Command helicopters were employed to extricate 
and return a United Nations Command patrol which had 
been ambushed by hostile elements. As elsewhere, there 
were no significant changes in enemy troop dispositions 
on the eastern front. 

The capabilities of hostile forces in Korea were not 
materially diminished during the period. Available in- 
formation does not reveal any deficiencies which would 
adversely affect enemy military operations. Both the 
enemy forces and the United Nations Command forces are 
at a peak of combat effectiveness. Although occasional 
vague references to a future Communist offensive have 
been received, the majority of the indications fail to lend 
any credence to an early departure from the enemy’s 
presently defensive attitude. 

A major concern of United Nations Command leaflets 
and radio broadcasts was the reaffirmation of Korean 
unification as a cardinal objective of the United Nations. 
These media reviewed the long history of United Nations 
efforts to assist the Korean people in achieving this goal 
by peaceful means. Emphasis was placed*on the unprin- 
cipled Communist obstruction of those efforts from 1945 
on, and the similarity between these obstructions and the 
prolonged stalling of Communist delegates in the Armis- 
tice negotiations. The cost of these tactics, in terms of 
Korean lives and property, was continually stressed in 
leaflets and radio broadcasts to enemy soldiers and to 
Civilian residents of areas now under enemy occupation. 

A General Staff Section for civil affairs (G—5) has been 
activated in Headquarters, United Nations Command. 
The function of this section is the supervision and co- 
ordination of civil affairs activities in the United Nations 
Command. The primary mission concerns the United 
Nations Command programme for civil assistance and 
economic aid to Korea. 

The conferences between representatives of the United 
Nations Command and the Republic of Korea on economic 
affairs were recessed from 18 February until early in 
March. Although some progress has been made in these 
discussions, the most difficult problems, involving financial 
matters and inflation, remain unsolved. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


International Labor Organization 


The Department of State on June 5 announced 
that the U.S. delegation to the thirty-fifth session 
of the International Labor Conference which con- 
vened at Geneva on June 3, is as follows: 


REPRESENTING THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegates 


Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
James E. Murray, U.S. Senate 


Alternate Delegates 


Wayne Morse, U.S. Senate 

Roy V. Peel, Director, Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce 

Frances Perkins, Commissioner, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission 


Coordinator 


Arnold L. Zempel, Executive Director, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 
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Advisers 


John J. Babé, Assistant Solicitor, Department of Labor 
B. —— Barnes, Assistant Solicitor, Department of 
abor 

Robert M. Barnett, Economie Officer (Labor), American 
Legation, Bern, Switzerland (Resident at Geneva) 

Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

Frieda 8. Miller, Director, Women’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor 

Otis E. Mulliken, Officer in Charge of United Nations 
Social Affairs, Department of State 

Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Federal Security Agency 

Edward B. Persons, Chief, Ito Division, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, Department of Labor 


REPRESENTING THE EMPLOYERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


Charles P. McCormick, President, McCormick and Com- 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Advisers 


William B. Barton, Director, Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Leonard Calhoun, Harter and Calhoun, Washington, D.C. 

Carroll E. French, Director, Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 

Paul C. Graham, President, Graham Brothers, Inc., Del 
Monte, Calif. 

Donald Knowlton, Hill and Knowlton, Cleveland, Ohio 

William L. McGrath, President, Williamson Heater Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

John V. Newman, Manager, Utt Development Company, 
Oxnard, Calif. 

Charles E. Shaw, Director, Employee Relations Overseas, 
Standard Oil Company (N.J.), New York, N.Y. 


REPRESENTING THE WORKERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Delegate 


George P. Delaney, International Representative, A.F.L., 
Washington, D.C. 


Advisers 


Joseph D. Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer, Building Trades 
Department, A.F.L., Washington, D.C. 

Thomas R. Owens, Legislative Representative, United 
Rubber Workers of America, C.I.0., Washington, D.C. 

Paul K. Reed, International Representative, United Mine 
Workers of America, Washington, D.C. 

George J. Richardson, Secretary-Treasurer, International 
Association of Fire-Fighters, A.F.L., Washington, 
D.C. 

Frank Rosenblum, Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, New York, N.Y. 

Michael Ross, Director, International Affairs Depart- 
ment, C.1.0., Washington, D.C. 

Stanley Ruttenberg, Director, Education and Research, 
C.1.0., Washington, D.C. 

James C. Turner, President and Business Manager, In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engineers, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Secretary of Delegation: 

Walter W. Sohl, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 

Administrative Secretary: 


Mason A. LaSelle, Assistant Conference Attaché, Ameri- 
can Legation, Bern, Switzerland, (Resident at 
Geneva) 


The International Labor Conference, which con- 
venes annually, is the legislative body of the Inter- 
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natigaal Labor Organization (Ito), a specialized 
agency of the United Nations with a membership 
of 65 #ations. The other principal Ito organs are 
the Governing Body, which is an executive council, 
and the International Labor Office, which provides 
the secretariat of the organization. 

The Ito seeks through international action to 
improve labor conditions, raise living standards, 
and promote economic and social stability. In 

,recent years, with strong U.S. support, the organ- 

ization has extended its operational activities, in- 
-cluding technical assistance and direct advice to 
«governments and employers and workers’ groups 
on labor and social matters. 

In connection with proposed international regu- 
lations for the protection of workers in places of 
employment, the Conference will examine an 
office report which sets forth the relevant law and 
practices concerning industrial safety and health 
in the different countries and indicates the prin- 
cipal questions bearing on the proposed interna- 
tional regulations which require the Conference’s 
attention. 

The Conference will also discuss the possibility 
of establishing international standards for the 
regulation of the employment of young persons in 
underground work in coal mines, a question in- 
itially raised at the twenty-seventh (1945) session 
of the Conference and under study since that time 
by the Ito Office and Coal Mines Committee. 

Other agenda items are the annual report of 
ILo’s Director General, which affords an oppor- 
tunity for the consideration of some general prob- 
lems in the social field ; the question of the revision 
in whole of the maternity protection convention 
of 1919; financial and budgetary problems; and 
reports on the application of ILo conventions and 
recommendations. The Conference will also re- 
sume discussion, undertaken initially at its June 
1951 session, of questions relating to objectives 
and standards of social security, to holidays with 
pay in agriculture, and to cooperation between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 


Council of Food and Agriculture (FAO) 


The Department of State on June 9 announced 
that the fifteenth session of the Council of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (Fao) will convene that day in the new 
Fao headquarters at Rome. The U.S. delegation 
is as follows: 


U.S. Member 


Knox T. Hutchinson, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


Alternate U.S. Member 


Fred J. Rossiter, Associate Director, Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, Department of Agriculture 
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Advisers 


Howard R. Cottam, Counselor, American Embassy, Rome 

L. Wendell Hayes, Attaché for Fao Liaison, American 
Embassy, Rome 

Francis A. Linville, Chief, Agricultural Products Staff, 
Office of International Materials Policy, Department 
of State 

Robert B. Schwenger, Chief, Regional Investigations 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
Department of Agriculture 

Robert C. Tetro, Agricultural Attaché, American Em- 
bassy, Rome 


Adviser and Secretary 


Thomas E. Street, Secretary, U.S.-Fao Interagency Com- 
mittee, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture 


The Council, composed of representatives of 18 
governments which are members of Fao, was es- 
tablished in 1947 by the Fao Conference to act 
for the Conference between its biennial sessions 
and to keep the world’s food and agriculture situ- 
ation, including national conditions and policies, 
under constant review. 

This session of the Council will consider several 
questions of major significance, including a prog- 
ress report on plans for increasing food and agri- 
culture production, a program to which the United 
States attaches the greatest importance. The 
Council will also review reports on reform of 
agrarian structures, expanded technical-assistance 
programs, commodity problems, and locust 
control. 

In aiding member governments in the develop- 
ment and further improvement, at the farm level, 
of the extension of advisory services for improv- 
ing the productivity and standard of living of 
rural people, Fao is faced with very specific prob- 
lems, including the most effective use of its limited 
funds and personnel and the coordination of its 
work in the field with similar work being done by 
other international organizations or by govern- 
ments. Fao’s minimum objective in this field is 
to keep production in each country increasing at 
a rate of 1 to 2 percent faster than population 
growth. 

Fao proposes to continue its work on land ten- 
ure and agrarian reform through general studies, 
field studies of particular situations, regional 
seminars, and demonstration projects, as a basis 
for advice and assistance to member governments 
under the United Nations expanded technical- 
assistance program. The United States, believ- 
ing that Fao’s aid and assistance should be 
oriented toward enhancing desirable types and 
terms of tenure and toward the creation of op- 
portunities for those working the land to achieve 
a better living through reasonable returns for 
their labors, has taken the lead in encouraging 
Fao and other U.N. agencies to take an interest 
in the program for reform of agrarian structures 
in its broadest sense. 

During the past year, the U.N. General Assem- 
bly, and the U.N. Economic and Social Council 
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have all given consideration to the problem of 
dealing with emergency food shortages. One of 
the subjects for discussion by the Council will be 
Fao’s potential role in meeting emergency famine 
situations. 

According to a recent Fao report which the 
Council will review, the desert locust plague is 
rapidly spreading throughout the Near East, so 
that the agricultural productivity of the entire 
Near East, India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and 
eventually all of northern Africa will be seriously 
threatened unless locust breeding is effectively 
controlled. The United States is working with 
countries in the Near East and with Fao through 
the Point Four Program in a coordinated attack 
on this destructive pest. Fao has recently prom- 
ised, in addition, to provide technical aid and 
equipment in the amount of $500,000 for a 2-year 
period for use in the region affected by this locust 
pa and is coordinating the efforts being made 

y all governments providing assistance for locust 
control in the region. 

Other items on the agenda, in addition to the 
annual review of the world food and agriculture 
situation, are related to administration, finance, 
and procedure, including the form and content of 
reports submitted to Fao by member govern- 
ments; a possible increase in the number of seats 
on the Council, since the membership of Fao has 
increased from 54 to 67; and the procedures for 
Council elections if new members are to be added. 


Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 


Authorizing the President of the United States to Pro- 
claim Olympic Week. H. Rept. 1851, 82d Cong., 2d 
sess. [To accompany H. J. Res. 445] 2 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1952. Report of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs on H. R. 7005, A Bill to Amend 
the Mutual Security Act of 1951. H. Rept. 1922, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. 108 pp. 

Providing Transportation on Canadian Vessels Between 
Skagway, Alaska, and Other Points in Alaska, Be- 
tween Haines, Alaska, and Other Points in Alaska, 
and Between Hyder, Alaska, and Other Points in 
Alaska, or the Continental United States, Either Di- 
rectly or via a Foreign Port, or for any Part of the 
Transportation. H. Rept. 2000, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 
[To accompany S. 2721] 3 pp. 

Amending Section 32 (A) (2) of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. Conference Report. H. Rept. 2003, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany S. 302] 2 pp. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1952. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on S. 3086, A Bill to 
Amend the Mutual Security Act of 1951 and for Other 
Purposes. S. Rept. 1490, 82d Cong., 2d sess. 66 pp. 

Permitting Free Entry of Articles Imported from For- 
eign Countries for the Purpose of Exhibition at the 
Washington State-Far East International Trade Fair, 
Seattle, Wash. S. Rept. 1497, 82d Cong., 2d sess. [To 
accompany H. J. Res. 422] 2 pp. 

Imposition of Duties on Tuna Fish. S. Rept. 1515, 82d 
Cong., 2d sess. [To accompany H. R. 5693] 7 pp. 
Authorizing the President of the United States to Pro- 
claim Olympic Week. S. Rept. 1566, 82d Cong., 2d 

sess. [To accompany S. J. Res. 152] 2 pp. 
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